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PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

Tuts season finds the nurses in eight states in the midst of legislative 
action. Three of the far western states, Washington, Wyoming, and 
Oklahoma, are making their first effort for state registration, and with 
bills excellently well drawn, containing the vitally essential points of a 
nurse board of examiners, recommended by the state association, with 
minimum educational requirement of two years in the hospital. 

In Oklahoma, the nurses have had the misfortune to lose the senator, 
Dr. Johnson, who was leading their bill. He died suddenly after the bill 
had passed the lower house, with only two opposing votes, and when it 
was on its third reading in the senate. His work had been so thorough 
and effective that the nurses leading the movement feel sanguine of its 
success, however. 

Tennessee has presented a bill which was defeated in February, but 
which has been promised reconsideration. 

It will be remembered that in West Virginia the board of examiners 
is composed entirely of medical men. Two members of this board, one 
the proprietor of a private sanitarium, and the other of an insane asylum, 
have put in an amendment to the bill, without the state association or 
the nurses being notified, so changing it in its most essential points that 
if passed it would make the bill practically worthless. The nurses are 
now working vigorously to defeat these amendments. 

In Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, the nurses have gone 
forward undaunted, after a number of failures in each instance. In 
Michigan and Massachusetts, the bills as presented contain the essential 
features referred to above; but the Pennsylvania nurses have made con- 
cessions which, if the bill passes, will, in our judgment, be unfortunate 
for the profession at large. 
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In Massachusetts, some of the difficulties which confront the nurses 
are shown in the report of the secretary of the state association, given in 
the official department of this magazine. In addition to these impedi- 
ments which amount almost to constitutional obstruction the nurses at 
their hearing on February 11 were met with open opposition from a 
group of physicians, led by Dr. Charles H. Cook, who presented an opposi- 
tion bill which had practically for its motive the recognition of the 
Waltham School, calling for no definite educational qualification in the 
applicant for state registration, making it possible for a woman without 
hospital training to come up for examination; the board of examiners 
to be the board of medical registration, assisted by two discreet and loyal 
women who are to aid in conducting the examinations, no person to be 
eligible for such appointment who is not a graduate of a training school 
giving at least a two years’ course in the theory and practice of nursing, 
no hospital requirements being designated. 

Dr. Alfred Worcester, who is the father of the Waltham system, 
took the floor in defense of his own school, making an appeal to the Public 
Health Committee for justice which he claims is being denied the 
Waltham nurses by their exclusion from registration in the other states 
having laws. Ex-Governor Bates, who was in charge of the nurses’ bill, 
asked Dr. Worcester if he did not think the combined wisdom of sixteen 
states worth more than his own and that of the physicians of South 
Framingham and Natick who are supporting the Waltham system. Both 
bills were defended by able medical men. 

It would seem as if the nurses of Massachusetts are in advance of 
the medical profession in their efforts to secure as high professional stand- 
ards as those obtaining in other states. No group of nurses in their 
efforts for registration have had to meet such bitter opposition from 
physicians of high standing. 

When we speak of two years in the hospital as being one of the im- 
perative requirements of a registration bill, we mean that two years is 
the minimum requirement, in other words, the very least that the state 
is willing to recognize as providing sufficient time in which to acquire 
the necessary knowledge and experience, and it is not to be interpreted 
that two years is recommended or that this requirement is in any way 
mandatory. 

We have many times, since the period of registration commenced in 
this country, made the statement through these pages and personally 
that a state is much better without any law for registration than with 
one which legalizes too low or undesirable standards of education, or 
which is so drawn as to handicap nursing progress in any form. The 
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experience of states having secured bills confirms this judgment as time 
goes on, and we say again to those nurses who may fail, or who may 
choose to withdraw their bills if they are spoiled in their progress through 
the Legislature, that it is infinitely better to wait indefinitely for a good 
bill than to accept one that is not in its essential features desirable. 

As we go to press, we learn that the Massachusetts nurses have again 
withdrawn their bill, and that the Washington bill has passed the house 
with 92 out of 95 votes, the only important amendment being the taking 
of the appointing power out of the hands of the nursing association and 
placing it absolutely with the governor. No opposition is anticipated 
in the senate. 

THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

Tne Conference on the Care of Dependent Children which was held 
in Washington on the 25th and 26th of January at the call of President 
Roosevelt is universally hailed by thoughtful, progressive people as 
epoch-making in the course of civilization. Our readers can find ample 
reports of this conference in Charities and the Commons, and other 
public journals, and in the absence of space to reproduce adequately the 
details connected with it we shall limit ourselves to relating a little of 
the history of the beginnings of this movement, which must be of special 
interest and a matter of pride and gratification to nurses. 

The conception of a National Children’s Bureau in one of the federal 
departments of the government originated with a nurse, Lillian D. Wald, 
head worker of the Nurses’ Settlement in New York City. 

About three years ago Miss Wald, who had been much engrossed in 
child-saving movements, thought out the plans for a federal government 
department which should do for the child all that the agricultural de- 
partment does for the country, and laid her idea before Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, who said, “I believe that you have a gold mine here.” Mrs. 
Kelley then spoke to Dr. Edward Devine, and Dr. Devine wrote to the 
President, who immediately, with his accustomed energy, telegraphed 
for Miss Wald and Dr. Devine to go to Washington, and later gave the 
subject space in his message to Congress. In this way the movement for 
a National Children’s Bureau arose. 

Last year a bill was presented to Congress but did not come to a vote: 
this year it is to be presented again, and the conference unanimously 
resolved that the Bureau should be created and that the President should 
be asked to send a special message to Congress in its behalf. 

At the dinner which closed the conference Miss Wald was requested 
to speak on the proposition: “ Should there be established in one of the 
federal departments a National Children’s Bureau, one of whose objects 
shall be the collection and dissemination of accurate information in 
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regard to child-caring work and in regard to the needs of children 
throughout the United States.” Her speech was considered remarkably 
able, and impressed the men by its non-sentimental force. It is to be 
printed in the Congressional Record. 

SOME USES OF CONVENTIONS 

WE had recently the pleasure of spending the evening with a returned 
“immigrant,” and though it is now half a year since her journey to the 
Pacific Coast, her face shines and her voice is full of enthusiasm when 
she speaks of it. “It has made me over,” she declared, “ that long trip, 
with all those nurses, all such fine women. I used to think my own 
school was the only one in the country worth caring for; now I am inter- 
ested in all schools, and I feel a fellowship with every graduate nurse I 
meet. Then, too, I don’t worry about little things as I used to. After 
spending several weeks in San Francisco, and seeing the courage and 
faith of those people, who lost in the fire everything they owned, I think 
I can face life with hope if they can.” 

This nurse is already planning to take her vacation the first week in 
June in order to go to Minneapolis, and she is inspiring others to do the 
same. She told us of plans being made by different groups of friends to 
meet and proceed by river, lakes, or overland to the convention, or to take 
outings together further west when it is over. 

The greatest and best use of our national gatherings is the lifting of 
an individual above her narrow round of interests, giving her a broader 
outlook and deeper sympathies. A nurse can do far better work, wherever 
that work may lie, if she catches an occasional glimpse of nursing as a 
whole, with its noble army of workers; her own part may seem tiny, 
but it is a needed part of a splendid whole. 

The convention in Minneapolis this year is threefold—the Superin- 
tendents’ Society, the Federation, and the Associated Alumne. Any 
nurse is welcome to attend any or all of these meetings ; admission is not 
limited to delegates or permanent members. Every superintendent 
should plan to stay after her own special meetings for the others, and 
all delegates should try to reach Minneapolis in time for the Federation, 
and, if possible, for the Superintendents’ Society, as our interests are one. 
For the benefit of the newest of our members we wish to explain once 
more that the Federation is simply a coming together of the two national 
societies. Its meetings are due once in three years, and last year was the 
appointed time, but as the superintendents did not wish to go so far 
west as California, it was deferred until this year. 

June is a propitious month for our gatherings, for most schools 
have finished their year’s work, and tired superintendents and head 
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nurses can take an outing with a free conscience; private duty nurses 
can plan their vacations for this season, and there could not be a more 
inviting gathering place than Minneapolis, situated as it is in the midst 
of lakes, several of which are actually included within its city limits. 
For those who can afford a longer outing, Yellowstone Park beckons, 
not so very much further on. 

We wish to cal] attention of all officers of associations to the notices 
of the secretary of the Associated Alumne which appear at the head of 
our news items. “Much time and labor are saved national officers if such 
requests are promptly complied with. 

It is hoped that on account of the Alaska Yukon fair, some reduction 
in railroad rates may be obtained. 

The dates of the meetings are: Superintendents’ Society, Monday 
and Tuesday, June 7 and 8; Federation, Wednesday, June 9; Associated 
Alumne, Thursday and Friday, June 10 and 11. 

Some of the subjects to be considered in papers and discussions are, 
in the Superintendents’ Society: “ The Nursing of Children,” “ Obstet- 
rics,” “Special Preparation for Private Duty,” “Preparation of the 
Nurse for Institutional Work,” “ The Nursing of Contagious Diseases,” 
and “Ethics between Training Schools;” in the Federation: “ Moral 
Prophylaxis,” “Infant Problems,’ “ Almshouse Nursing,” “ Statistics 
of Number and Kinds of Social Service Work, in which Nurses are En 
gaged,” “ Reorganization of the National Societies;” in the Associated 
Alumne: “ Hospital Economics Course, the Work of Its Graduates,” 
“ Post-operative Care Without Drugs,” “ Hopeful Aspects of Tubercu- 
losis,” “ District Nursing and How to Organize,” “ Supplying Nurses for 
People of Moderate Means,” “ The Nurse as an Anesthetist.” 

THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION 

Tue temperance question has been transferred from being the absorb- 
ing topic of a few zealots to its rightful place as one of the moral problems 
of the nation. On every hand we hear it discussed, or read of it in new 
lights, rational and scientific, as well as religious. We have to thank the 
zealots for holding on so long in the face of discouragement and rejoice 
that at last communities and states are giving it serious attention. 

At the meeting of the State Charities Aid Association held in Albany 
in early February, Mr. Choate, in his opening address, declared that to 
the curse of intemperance is due “ most of the mischiefs and evils that 
fill our hospitals, our asylums, our prisons, and our public charitable 
institutions of every kind.” Dr. Albert Warren Ferris, president of the 
State Commission in Lunacy, condemned the “ moderate ” use of alcohol 
unqualifiedly, and said that one-fourth of the insane men of the state 
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lost their reason through the use of alcoholic beverages. He declared 
that the greatest single factor in the production of insanity is alcoholism. 

An interesting and unusual series of articles has been appearing in 
McClure’s Magazine, December—February, on the alcohol question, by 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams. The first two dealt with the effects of alco- 
hol on the individual organism and on the community. The last is on 
the scientific solution of the liquor problem. He shows why wholesale 
prohibition is impracticable and impossible and advocates such a system 
as has been tried in Sweden, beginning forty years ago, by which the 
business of selling liquor is placed in the hands of certain companies 
that pay regular salaries to their employees. No profits as@@fowed either 
to the company or its men, but surplus funds are spent in public improve- 
ments. The practical result has been that the number of distilleries has 
been reduced from 23,000 to 132 and the number of saloons in propor- 
tion to the inhabitants is something like 1 to 13,000, while in some 
places in America we have one to every 35 voters. England is working 
along these lines by the establishment of refreshment halls where social 
life and non-intoxicating drinks are provided, together with gymnasia. 
It is recommended that in this country play grounds and places of 
innocent recreation be increased, for it is not enough to prohibit harmful 
things ; some substitute must be offered. 

Dr. Williams lays stress on the fact that investigations have shown 
that the drinking habit is nearly always formed in youth, and that the 
man who does not taste liquor till his majority runs less risk of acquiring 
drinking habits in their worst form. He makes the startling statement, 
from statistics gathered at Bellevue, “that of 259 instances where the 
age of beginning to driak was known, four began before six years of age; 
thirteen between the ages of six and twelve; sixty between twelve and 
sixteen ; and 102 between sixteen and twenty-one.” 


THE NEW JOURNAL BUREAUS 


In our September editorial department we announced the establish- 
ment of two departments in our business office which were to be de- 
veloped—a directory for hospitals and nurses, and an agency for books 
of all kinds. These two departments are now in full operation. The 
aim of the directory is to bring into touch with each other, nurses 
seeking hospital positions, and hospitals in need of the services of experi- 
enced women. The department does not profess to recommend either 
party to the other; it collects certain information for the benefit of each, 
and puts them in touch in such a way that further details may be easily 
obtained. For instance, in the case of the hospitals, there can be given 
the size of the institution, the number of beds, of nurses, salary paid, 
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etc. ; in the case of a nurse, the kind of position she is seeking, the experi- 
ence she has had, the minimum salary she is willing to accept. 

If a nurse has a legitimate reason for wishing to make a change, she 
can file an application with our office and secure an opportunity for ad- 
vancement without disturbing her relations with her present board until 
she has definite work in view. ; 

: We quote a letter from a superintendent of a hospital as showing 
the effect of the agency in securing assistance. 


“ Again we are appealing to you, as your recent efforts in our behalf were 
so eminently successful. 

“This time we are seeking an energetic, experienced and capable young 
woman for chief nurse in our operating room. Salary to be fifty (50) dollars 
per month and no calls at night except in extraordinary cases. Such other 
duties as deemed needful to be arranged by the superintendent of nurses. It 
is desirable that the vacancy should be filled at an early date. 

“I insisted upon writing this myself in order to say what I did at the 
beginning and further, to thank you for sending to us two such splendid women. 
I only hope you may again succeed.” 


A moderate fee is charged, sufficient to cover the expense of the 

bureau. 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 

We would call the attention of our readers to the list of books pub- 
lished in the advertising pages in the back of this magazine, with rules 
for ordering them appended. This department is developing very satis- 
factorily and promises to be a great convenience to busy superintendents, 
and to nurses who are isolated from shopping centres. The same careful 
attention is paid to an order for one book as for a hundred. Books 
ordered need not be those included in the list mentioned, nor need they 
be nursing books. The prices are as low as if the books were obtained 
directly from the publisher. Miss Davis will be glad to furnish further 
information on request or to give advice on the choice of books. 


JOURNALISTIC COURTESY 
Nor only professions, but almost all trades, are governed in their 
mutual relations by written or unwritten laws. In no occupation are 
rules of courtesy more strictly drawn or more generally observed than in 
journalism. 
| 4 We have frequent evidence that some of our contributors and other 
| : journals disregard some of these established customs. We give a few 
j of the points disregarded, believing that it is ignorance rather than 
wilful intention that brings such slips. 
First, an article sent to one magazine for publication should not be 
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sent at the same time to another, or sent afterward, unless definitely re 
fused by the first. No journal of good standing offers to its readers as 
original material anything which is known to have appeared elsewhere ; 
if quotations are made of either a whole or part of an article, due credit 
is given to the first publication, and never more than a few paragraphs 
are quoted unless permission has been obtained. 

When an article published has been first read in the form of a paper 
before some association, that fact is always stated in a foot-note. When 
a society has an official organ of its own, or uses another magazine in that 
way, the recognized journal should receive the first and fullest reports of 
proceedings. 

CURRENT LITERATURE OF INTEREST TO NURSES 

WE were asked recently by a JourNAL reader to suggest articles appear- 
ing in current literature which it would be of interest or benefit to nurses 
to read. This we are happy to do and give a partial list here of the good 
things that have been appearing. ‘We shall try hereafter to make this a 
regular feature of Miss Scovil’s department (Notes from the Medical 
Press), and by her aid can quote more extensively from medical literature. 

McClure’s, January: “The Mortality of Overweights and Under- 
weights,” Brandreth Symonds, M.D.; “ Veronica and the Angelinos” 
by Caspar Day. (This is for those who love babies, and is delightful 
for reading aloud.) McClure’s, February: “ Work at the Rockefeller 
Institute,” Burton J. Hendrick ; “The Scientific Solution of the Liquor 
Problem,” Henry Smith Williams, M.D. 

The Century, February: “Dangers of the Emmanuel Movement,” 
Dr. James M. Buckley. , 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, February: “ The Results of the Emman- 
uel Movement,” Elwood Worcester, D.D. 

Charities, January 23: “What Should a Probation Officer do for the 
Child?” Henry W. Thurston. All the recent numbers of Charities con- 
tain invaluable articles on child labor, too numerous to mention 
separately. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association, January 23: “ Tu- 
berculin Treatment,” E. L. Trudeau, M.D.; “ Suggestion for the Treat- 
ment of Ophthalmia Neonatorum,” Austin O’Mallay, M.D.; an edi- 
torial on “ The Leprosy Problem in Hawaii,” and “ The Food Value of 
Meat Extracts and Meat Juices.” January 30: “ Night Camps for the 
Tuberculous,” William Charles White, M.D.; “ Acne;” an editoria] on 
“The Pharmacology of Tobacco Smoke.” February 6: “ Anewmias of 
Infancy,” John Lovett Morse, M.D.; “ Deaf-mutism,” Maury M. Stapler, 
M.D. February 13: “Individual Tendencies”; an editorial on “ Dr. 
Wiley and Benzoate of Soda.” 
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A VISIT TO THE DOCTORS MAYO, ST. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL, ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA * 


By WILLIAM L. CONKLIN, M.D 


Rocnuester, Minnesota, is a thriving town of about 6000 inhabitants 
It is sometimes jokingly spoken of as “ Mayotown” and there can be 
no doubt that the Mayo brothers have made the town famous and that 
much of the unusual business activity, for a town of that size, is due to 
the fact that many thousands of patients and doctors from all over 
the country come there every year—the patients to avail themselves of 
the skill of two of the greatest surgeons this big country has ever pro- 
duced, and the doctors to see for themselves some of the work which 
has made these men famous, and about which nearly every doctor in 
this country and in Europe has read more or less. The situation in 
this western town is, in many respects, without a parallel, in this or any 
other country. 

Nowhere else in so small a town is there a hospital in which so 
many operations are done in a year. Nowhere else, so far as I know, 
are there two surgeons in a town of that size who have become so widely 
known for their vast experience, great success, and for the pioneer work 
they have done in their profession. I might add that nowhere else, so 
far as I know, are there two surgeons who are not teachers in a medical 
college, yet who have the daily compliment paid them and their work of 
a visit of from twenty to thirty doctors from all over the country. It 
is hard, perhaps impossible, to fully account for the remarkable growth 
and success of the Mayo brothers’ work. No doubt it is due in some 
degree to the fact that their father, now eighty years old, was a surgeon 
before them, and that they grew up in and with the great western coun- 
try, with surgical cases increasing in number more rapidly than did 
competent surgeons to care for them. 

But the men themselves are the great cause of their success. They 
are strong men—strong in brain and brawn—and indefatigable workers. 
Added to these traits, they possess to an unusual degree the simplicity 
of manner which belongs to and is one of the evidences of true great- 
ness. They talk to the doctors about them in an easy, friendly way, 
always ready, even anxious, to impart knowledge, but never showing 


Read before the nurses of the training school of the Jackson Health Resort, 
Dansville, N. Y., November, 1908. 
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egotism or assuming superiority. In watching them operate, one is 
impressed with their evident honesty and the conscientious and pains- 
taking character of all their work, never operating to the gallery, but 
always with the patient’s best good as the supreme object of attain- 
ment. Their work is practically all done at St. Mary’s Hospital, which 
is pleasantly situated just out of the town, and is conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity. A large addition is now being built. 

The two operating rooms are on the top floor and are well lighted. 
In one corner of each room a sort of scaffolding or framework of gas 
pipe is built, onto which the twenty or thirty visiting doctors climb. The 
arrangement is such as to utilize the available room to the best advantage, 
but standing or sitting on gas pipe would become tiresome if there were 
not so much of interest to see. No one thinks of complaining, however, 
unless the man in front of him forgets and obscures his vision by stand- 
ing up. The identity of the patients is absolutely unknown to those 
who witness the operations. 

From eight in the morning till one, or about that, operations follow 
each other in quick succession. The aim is to begin the anesthetic in 
one room while an operation is in progress in the other, but quite often 
both brothers are operating at the same time. 

A pleasant room is provided for the doctors to wait in during the 
occasional intervals between operations. In this room is found a list 
of the operations for the day. 

Graduate nurses, as well as physicians, are admitted to the operating 
rooms, but all other persons are excluded. 

One of the unique features of the work at Rochester is the Surgeon’s 
Club. All doctors who visit the clinic are expected to become mem- 
bers of this club. It meets every afternoon, in a pleasant room down 
town, and discusses for about two hours the work of the morning. Its 
officers are elected every week and include three censors whose duty it is 
to see that newcomers are eligible to membership and that they register 
and comply with the rules in and about the operating rooms. 

A reporter is appointed for each operating room each day. They 
give a more or less detailed account of every operation and then dis- 
cussion follows and questions are asked. In this work of the Surgeon’s 
Club, as in all the work of the operating room and hospital, everything 
is done in a very systematic way and much more is accomplished than 
would otherwise be possible. 

On the lower floor of the building in which the Surgeon’s Club 
meets are the offices of the Drs. Mayo, and their partner, Dr. Graham, 
who has charge of all medical examinations and is one of the visiting 
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A Visit to St. Mary’s Hospital.—Conklin 


physicians of St. Mary’s Hospital. There is a large corps of assist- 
ants, including specialists in almost every branch of medicine. This 
office is open all day and the Mayo brothers are there during all or a 
part of the afternoon. 

I am told that there is an average of seventy-four new patients each 
day. One day during my visit there were one hundred and ten patients 
and their friends in the waiting room or large hall which is used for 
that purpose, beside those who were then in the various private offices. 
Most of the cases which come there from out of town are surgical in 
character, and the patients are given a thorough examination by the 
assistant surgeons before they are seen by the Mayos. Here, again, is 
evident the careful attention to detail and system which has much to 
do with the success and extent of the work accomplished. 

During the five days I was at the hospital there were one hundred 
and ten patients operated on. Occasionally it would be found necessary 
to do two operations on one patient,—e. g., the operation for gall-stones 
and an appendectomy—so that the number of operations actually done 
was somewhat more than one hundred and ten. On the busiest day 
there were thirty patients on the list. 

Some of these operations are done by Dr. Judd, who assists Dr. 
Charles Mayo, or “Charlie” as he is often called. Dr. Judd is a 
very skilful operator and when the addition to the hospital is com- 
pleted he is to have an operating room of his own. 

Dr. William Mayo, who is the elder of the brothers, has as his 
chief assistant Sister Joseph, who is at the head of the hospital. She 
has filled this position for many years and in addition to what must 
have been a natural adaptation to the work, she has acquired, as the 
result of her many years of experience and thorough acquaintance with 
the methods and requirements of the great surgeons, a dexterity and 
knowledge which are truly wonderful. Indeed her help is so efficient 
that the doctor seems almost to be working with four hands instead 
of two. So familiar is she with every step of every operation, so far as 
the routine work goes, that the operator’s wants are known as by in- 
tuition. Of course no two cases are exactly alike and emergencies 
frequently arise, but Dr. Mayo’s brain is at work and directs both pairs 
of hands. 

There are two other assistants in Dr. William’s room and two, be- 
side Dr. Judd, in Dr. Charles’ room. Each has his or her appointed 
task, and so thorough is their knowledge of these tasks, so perfectly 
systematized is the work, that an occasional word or gesture from the 
operator is all that is necessary—indeed their wants are often recognized 
and supplied before they can make them known. 
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During the five days of arduous work I did not hear a single im- 
patient word or see the least evidence of that which is sometimes noticed, 
but very undesirable in the operating room—hurry. These things which 
I did not see, as well as those which I did see, impressed me with the 
greatness and goodness of the men. 

I will not go into detail in regard to the work done at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, but will mention two or three operations which are indica- 
tive of the wonderful progress which is being made in surgery as well 
as in medicine and sanitary science at the present day. In these opera- 
tions, which are being done almost daily by the Mayos, they have acquired 
special skill and are acknowledged authorities in questions pertaining 
to technic. 

Dr. William Mayo has been very successful in the operation called 
gastro-enterostomy, which is done for the relief of obstruction at the 
lower or pyloric end of the stomach—usually due to malignant growth. 
In favorable cases the growth itself is removed together with a portion 
of the stomach and the results secured have been surprisingly good. 
In such cases the operation not only relieves suffering but is as well 
distinctly life-saving in character. 

Dr. Mayo has also acquired remarkable skill in the operation for 
gall-stones and for the relief of the many surgical conditions to which 
the gall-bladder is subject. In 1907 he tabulated conclusions based on 
2200 operations on this class of cases. But these are only illustrations 
of the many operations to which he has given years of thought and 
study and in which he has acquired unusual skill. I know of no better 
proof of this skill and of no more cheering fact in the annals of modern 
surgery than appear in the statement that in a series of 400 gastro-en- 
terostomies, with removal of a part of the stomach, by Dr. William 
Mayo, the mortality was less than one per cent. 

When we consider the seriousness of conditions for which this 
operation is done, and the difficult character of the operation itself, it 
is evident that these results represent one of the greatest triumphs of 
modern surgery. 

Dr. Charles Mayo has made a special study recently of the various 
forms of goitre and with possibly one exception has had a larger ex- 
perience with these cases than any other surgeon in this country or 
Europe. 

In exophthalmic goitre, the form in which there is much systemic 
disturbance, with rapid heart and protruding eyeballs, surgery is effect- 
ing many cures where medicine failed. It is again most cheering to 
know that in a series of 200 cases, including many of the more serious 
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form, operated on this year, the mortality has been only one and one- 
half per cent. 

The giving of an anesthetic is a far more important part of an 
operation than is sometimes supposed. Great advance has been made in 
this as in other departments of surgery, and the so-called “stage of 
excitement,” when the patient was partly anesthetized, during which, 
if he happened to be a muscular man, he was expected to make things 
decidedly lively for all about him, is fortunately a thing of the past. 

It is interesting to know that the anesthetists in St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital are trained nurses. The one who has had the largest experience, 
Alice Magaw, reports 14,000 anesthesias without a single fatality. This 
is a record of which she may well be proud. The time is near at hand 
when every hospital will have its trained anesthetists and it may be 
that this work will prove to be a new specialty for registered nurses, 
thus making still broader a field of work which is already crowded with 
opportunities for usefulness. 

This is an age in which empirical and one-sided methods seem to 
flourish and in which there is evident a popular tendency to “swallow 
whole” the latest fad, whether medical or theological or theologico- 
medical (if I may be permitted to coin a word for the need of the 
hour), instead of obeying the apostolic injunction—“ Prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good.” 

But it is an age, as well, of steady and most wonderful advance 
along the lines of scientific research and achievement, and nowhere 
else in this country is that fact more conclusively demonstrated than 
at St. Mary’s Hospital. 


HOW TO PREVENT TYPHOID FEVER 


By CHARLOTTE MANDEVILLE PERRY, R.N. 
Superintendent of Nurses, Faxton Hospital, Utica, N. Y. 


LIKE tuberculosis, typhoid fever has of late been made the subject of 
very special scientific study. It is a subject knowledge of which should 
be distributed as broadcast as the little germs which bacteriology has 
given us eyes to see lurking in the most unsuspected corners of our 
surroundings, even stalking forth in broad daylight on the persons of 
those who are active carriers of the disease. How many know that such 
persons bear these organisms about with them, not only in the mouth 
but on the hands “for months, even years?” The question is how we 


can join forces in stamping out the disease. This inquiry leads to an 
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investigation of the sources of contagion, and next, as to how it is 
transmitted—two very profitable things for the public to know, for, after 
all, very little can be done by the doctors and nurses, or by scientific 
effort, without the aid of the people. Merely to announce facts, startling 
as they are, is not sufficient; we must grapple with them; the people 
must be educated. 

In the first place, a more wide-spread knowledge of these hosts in 
ambush would not come amiss; their manner of propagation, the means 
of overcoming them, and, having vanquished them, of preventing their 
return. Even if this involves collateral study in subjects like water 
supply, food, and hygiene, it is worth while to take the trouble because 
of the benefit to health in general. 

Hardly a century has elapsed since Pasteur associated microscopic 
life with disease. Long and patient study had been devoted to these 
living organisms. Improved microscopes and culture media aided 
greatly. Present-day research, statistical reports of committees, doctors’ 
records of cases, and the co-operation of health officers and of boards 
of health are bringing us some very real results of investigation. It 
now remains for the people, collectively and individually, to respond 
intelligently to what is thus laid before their consideration. One in- 
stance of this painstaking labor in behalf of the public good is the 
report of the Merchants’ Association of New York, the title of which 
is “ Pollution of New York Harbor as a Menace to Health by the 
Dissemination of the Intestinal Diseases Through the Agency of the 
Common House Fly.” This report involved an immense amount of 
work on the part of the committee—work which should bear fruit in 
abolishing such “intolerable sanitary conditions” as were revealed by 
this almost herculean task. 

Typhoid fever is called an enteric disease; but the fact that the 
germ is found in the blood (in some rare cases, not in the intestines at 
all), in the urine, and other secretions of the body, shows that it does 
not confine itself to its natural stronghold, the alimentary canal. It has 
been proved that drinking water is the great source of contagion. Milk 
and other foods are good media, not only for the typhoid bacillus but 
for other bacteria. That deaths have occurred from the sale of milk 
from homes which scarlatina has invaded is widely known. Whether 
individuals and communities are wide awake and conscientious about 
these facts is the important factor in arresting the spread of disease. 
In the Albany Medical Annals for April, 1907, one physician recom- 
mends frequent testing for the typhoid germ of water and milk, blood, 
urine and feces of persons who have contracted the disease and of those 
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living in a suspected locality. He speaks of patients who have been 
discharged too soon from hospitals. ‘To this might be added the start- 
ing in early with the use of disinfectants, or, as we say, with typhoid 
precautions, where there is the suspicion of prodromal symptoms. Cer- 
tain disinfectants have been discarded, such as bichloride of mercury 
which hardens nitrogenous waste, forming a strong capsule around the 
germ, thus protecting it until it bursts from its prison house more 
vigorous than ever. This disinfectant also stains clothing. In regard 
to any chemical thus employed, information as to the mode of procedure 
should be gained—the kind used, and the strength of the solution, and 
the length of time, which the contagious material should be subjected to 
the same, are points essential to be known. Up to the present time, 
chloride of lime has been used for stools and urine. Directions are 
usually on the wrapper or the container, and the tendency is to use far 
more than is necessary. This and formalin solution, 1: 1000, have 
steadily gained favor, the latter for clothes, dishes and utensils, outside 
the room of the patient. When this part of the disinfection must be 
done in the room, a 1:40 solution of carbolic acid may be substituted 
for it. A 1:20 solution will eat clothing and rubber, a fact not always 
known even to physicians, but that it is so will be seen after one or 
two washings of the fabric from its tearing easily and from the presence 
of holes. Another objection to carbolic acid is that it is expensive. 
All clothing and stools, etc., should soak two hours before the solution 
is thrown into the sewer or on the ground, especially if that be near a 
well, for, though its passage through the earth filters water to some ex- 
tent, these microscopic germs are not thereby prevented from being 
carried into the well, or into running water used for drinking purposes, 
and this is likely to occasion an epidemic. There is no doubt that heat is 
to be the great germicide of the future in relation to typhoid bacillus. 
The efficacy of the above-mentioned disinfectants has been questioned. 
Massachusetts takes the lead in inventing apparatus which enables us to 
substitute heat for chemicals. It is thought that by isolating typhoid fever 
patients and by subjecting all contagious material to a sufficient degree of 
heat, in one form or another, this dread disease with its high mortality 
may be more certainly controlled, and the final disposition of all infec- 
tious material may not, through the sewers, be a menace to our water 
supply; also, that the germ may not be carried about generally by 
persons caring for the patient. 

The different tests for typhoid bacillus are of interest; for water 
and milk there is the litmus test; for urine, the diazo; and for blood, 
the Widal. In preparing a specimen of any kind for microscopical 
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examination, a container which has been rendered sterile by boiling 
should be used, in order that the discovered germ may be traced to its 
true source. Specimens should be clearly labelled; in the case of milk 
or water, giving the source of supply, the name of the patient or com- 
munity, the date, ete. It should be remembered that in a pathological 
laboratory there are many specimens awaiting examination. 

In combating the fly, the removal of all putrefying substance is of 
great importance. Flies congregate near bodies of water, rivers, lakes, 
docks, etc. They are attracted to all decayed matter, both animal and 
vegetable, from contact with which they take up millions of harmful 
bacteria which they leave behind when travelling over a clean area. 
They are capable of inoculating the human body, and of contaminating 
food taken into the body. Knowledge of the habits and character of 
the fly should do more than fill us with horror. The warning thus 
given should be as the gauntlet thrown down, a call to open, energetic 
conflict. Every citizen has the right to demand the only remedy: com- 
munity cleanliness, good sanitation. 


SOME OF THE NEWER METHODS OF MEDICAL 
NURSING * 


By GRACE ARNOLD KNIGHT, R.N. 
Graduate of Roosevelt Hospital, New York City 


As the head nurse of a medical ward in one of our large city hos- 
pitals came on duty one morning, an old Irishman beckoned to her, and 
with the air of one who had an important communication to make 
confided the fact that he thought it his duty to tell of the dreadful 
things that the night nurse did. Why, for one thing, she opened the 
windows to let the night air in, as if every one didn’t know that you 
should never breathe night air. But that was not the worst thing she 
did—oh no! For she actually left some of the patients, and the sickest 
ones too, out of doors at night! 

Poor Patrick’s faith was sorely tried when he found that such dread- 
ful practices were not only to escape condemnation but were to be 
highly commended; for it is by this method, known as the fresh-air 
treatment, that several of our foremost physicians are treating their 
fever patients, especially those with pulmonary diseases. Modern 


*Read at the Eleventh Annual Convention of the Nurses’ Associated 
Alumne, San Francisco, Cal., May, 1908. 
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methods make medical nursing peculiarly interesting for the nurses, 
since so large a share of responsibility rests with them for the intelligent 
fulfilment of prescribed treatment. 

Among the newer methods one of the most interesting, and certainly 
the most radical, is this fresh-air treatment. In some instances large 
balconies have been built, connecting with the ward, or, where it has 
been practicable, the roof has been utilized and the patients kept out 
of doors practically all the time, except in the most extreme weather, 
when a driving snow- or rainstorm has made it impossible to protect 
them. When the weather is warm enough, irrigations, packs, etc., and 
in some cases even tub baths are given out of doors. But as a rule 
the patient is brought in for any necessary treatment, and each morning 
for a bath and to have the bed made. In summer the bed-making is a 
simple task, but in winter it is a different matter, for the question of 
keeping the patient both comfortable and warm requires considerable 
thought. The weight of the bedding necessary to keep the patient warm 
is sometimes uncomfortable, and is always a matter for serious con- 
sideration in the case of patients who may be in bed some time. This 
difficulty may be largely overcome by a simple device in making the 
bed. Between the mattress and the rubber sheet is placed a large 
blanket, which, together with the ordinary bedding, is rolled up instead 
of being tucked in, and rests upon the sides and foot of the bed, thus 
making a roll several inches high to support the extra bedding. Over 
this any number of blankets may be placed, and tucked in firmly under 
the mattress. During the winter the patients have had extra woollen 
blankets between the sheets, and hot-water bags at their feet. Very 
excellent electric heaters are made for the bed, but owing presumably 
to the expense, they seem to be used but little. Some hospitals, however, 
are using these heaters for the babies’ cribs, and find them very 
satisfactory, since by this means a uniform temperature may be main- 
tained. 

A very good protection for the head of the bed on windy days may 
be made with a draw-sheet, which is fastened to the top of the bed and 
pinned to the sides of the mattress, or a shawl may be wrapped about 
the patient’s head and shoulders. 

One thing which is very noticeable in the treatment at all our 
hospitals is the large amount of water used both externally and in- 
ternally. Baths and irrigations of all kinds are more and more exten- 
sively used ; and, especially in fever cases, a great deal of water is given 
the patients to drink. This last should be given with as much regularity 
as nourishment or medication. 
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In the care of enteric fever, the question of nurses becoming in- 
fected is a serious one. Recently a doctor at the head of a large in- 
stitution in a middle western city, while visiting a New York Hospital, 
asked what proportion of the nurses there had typhoid, stating that at 
his hospital there was an average of one nurse infected to every thirty 
patients. In another large hospital, with a very active medical service, 
four per cent. of the whole number of nurses, or one in every twenty-five, 
have typhoid during their training. This, when compared with the 
experience of the leading schools, seems to indicate either great careless- 
hess or surprising ignorance. 

As evidence of the results of proper precaution, the case of one 
of the most prominent and up-to-date schools in New York may be 
cited. Though many cases of typhoid have been treated, for over a 
year and a half not one case of infection has occurred among the 
nurses. This excellent record is primarily due, it is believed, to the 
following methods in force: The nurses wear gowns which entirely cover 
their uniforms, and, in addition, rubber gloves are always used for 
irrigations, enemata, ete. These same precautions are used elsewhere 
with equally good results. With intelligent instruction to the younger 
nurses about the precautions to be used, and strict enforcement of 
rules, it does seem as if a case of infection need occur but rarely. 

Year by year more attention is paid to diet, and the present-day 
nurse has need of a very thorough knowledge of dietetics. She must 
understand perfectly the preparation of food, and know how to vary 
the monotony where a limited diet is prescribed. There have been few 
radical changes of late in the realm of dietetics, with the exception of 
the achloride or “ salt-free ” diet for nephritics, which means the com- 
plete elimination of salt.- To make food palatable and attractive for 
the patient is a task which requires much effort, and one where the 
responsibility rests entirely with the nurse. 

In many cases, all nourishment given has to be carefully weighed, 
and an accurate account of the weight of the patient is kept. When 
large scales are not available, the following method of weighing bed 
patients has been devised. A standard bed is used, and the foot of the 
bed, with the patient in it, is lifted and rested on a block of wood, 
which is placed on the scales. The head of the bed is then weighed in 
the same manner, and the sum of these two weights gives a total to be 
used as a basis for determining comparative gains and losses. 

The baking of rheumatic patients is a treatment which seems to 
be increasingly popular and conducive to excellent results. Several 
hospitals are equipped with very elaborate and complete apparatus for 
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this, and the extent of the treatment ranges from a single joint to the 
entire body. With each successive treatment the temperature and dura- 
tion are increased, until from 300° to 350° Fahrenheit is reached and 
maintained for half an hour. 

The newer methods have necessitated many changes in the work of 
the nurse, and have broadened her field in various directions. To 
enforce preventive measures is usually her work, and it is only with her 
hearty co-operation and loyal support that the physician can obtain his 
desired results. The present-day care of medical patients certainly 
affords many opportunities for satisfaction and pleasure to the nurse— 
to relieve pain, to reduce fever, to limit infection—this and much more 
has been made possible by the wonderful progress of the medical pro- 
fession ; and while we carry on our work and watch the splendid results 
of it all, we must needs agree with the patient who remarked that it surely 
is a marvellous thing, this “ knowin’ whether to freeze ’em or to roast 
’em,” in order to effect a cure. 


THE CHANGING OUTLOOK OF NURSING 
By L. L. DOCK, R.N. 


Nor long ago a nurse of great experience in the management of 
registries said to me: “ The progress of public hygiene and rural sani- 
tation is making a vast change in private duty; it used to be that private 
nurses had an active service every fall in typhoid fever, because the 
people who had been away to the country would all come home and 
have typhoid ; now this is entirely changed, and typhoid fever is almost 
unheard of, comparatively speaking. There is no doubt that sanitation, 
glad as we all are to have it, is lessening the work of private nurses, and 
some of them are having a hard time.” 

My reply was: “ They must be directed into lines of preventive work, 
for calls for that kind of duty are going to increase as rapidly, or more 
rapidly, than calls for typhoid fever and other filth diseases in the past.” 

There is a great deal that is very suggestive in the above remark. It 
points to a change that is quietly but irresistibly coming over the pros- 
pects for the future of the trained nurse. ‘Thirty years ago, private 
duty was almost the only field open to her, except a small variety of 
hospital positions. To-day there is a bewilderment of openings, many 
of them calling vainly for her because she has not yet made quite ready 
for them. 
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The new ideas of social betterment irresistibly demand a type of 
woman by nature fine, and by training and education highly finished, 
to carry on the many new lines of work which no one else can do as 
well as the nurse, just because her modern training school has given 
her a better foundation on which to build social specialties than that 
possessed by other women. Therefore a strong current is compelling 
high educational standards for her, and instead of getting lower they 
must and will get higher and higher, and those hospitals that fail to 
comprehend the drift of the times and their own duty to the public will 
be left in the very rear of progress and must content themselves with 
the incompetents and inefficients. 

I predict that in ten years more the work of the tuberculosis propa- 
ganda for nurses, openings in public school work, hospital social service 
work, district nursing positions, positions as nurse in large industrial 
establishments, pure milk stations, preventive work among mothers of 
the uneducated classes and their children, tenement house inspection, 
schoolhouse inspection, and various branches of work under boards of 
health will more than counterbalance the past predominance of private 
duty. Add to this list the daily enlarging field of institutional work 
that is now open to nurses. Not only training-school work and head- 
nurse positions, in far larger number than was ever dreamed of twenty- 
five years ago, but heads of hospitals, as the roster of the Superinten- 
dents’ Society shows very strikingly; positions in all kinds of special in- 
stitutions, such as colonies for various kinds of unfortunates; now the 
vast mass of work for the insane is being offered to the study and 
sympathy of women of a higher grade of general, preliminary equip- 
ment than that invited into state hospitals in the past. Here is an 
enormous field which will in the future continually raise its standards 
and so both take in, and send forth, a more highly qualified worker. 
In all this there is no hint of a possibility of lower standards being 
acceptable. On the contrary there is an overwhelming demand for 
women of the highest type, and such women, recognizing the respon- 
sibilities and possibilities of the duties offered them, will not consent 
to waste their time over the bald and meagre professional outfit offered 
them by our friends of the correspondence and short term schools. 
This is a practical point invariably overlooked by these friends. They 
seem to rest assured that their power of attraction will be enough to 
bring to them just as good women for a wretched pretence at training 
as if they offered a genuine, dignified course; nay, more, they con- 
fidently assert that these admirable women will gladly work for seven 
or eight dollars a week, at their behest. Private duty of the most 
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laborious and most servile type is their only conception of nursing, 
and they remain unaware of the great changes going on about them. 

We must not forget the large possibilities in our as yet non-nursed 
almshouses, and consider what it would mean in the way of equivalent 
work if every one of these, where there were patients, installed a nurse 
(as they should do) to care for them. 

In private duty itself, whereas diphtheria and typhoid have almost 
disappeared, a new and far more delicate line of special work is already 
developing, in the care of psycopathic cases according to scientific 
psychology—a specialty that is only beginning to be more than rudi- 
mentary. As this new branch of nursing grows, it will call more than 
the ordinary woman with an ordinary training to its service. 

Though private duty in the future may be less exciting than in 
the old days when contagious diseases were prevalent, the nurse will 
learn to reap satisfaction of another kind in realizing the social signifi- 
cance of her preventive work. We can only rejoice if typhoid fever 
disappears, as it should, even though every nurse loved her typhoid 
cases. 

The new specialties for nurses mean that they can live a more 
normal life—go to bed at night, and keep in touch with other great 
things that are going on in the world. I hope that private duty will 
disappear altogether, for that will mean a high standard of public 
health, and then the nurses and physicians of the future can be em- 
ployed entirely in keeping people well. 


THE ADIRONDACK COTTAGE SANITARIUM 
AT TRUDEAU, N. Y. 


By MADELINE SMITH, R.N. 
Graduate of St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago 


IF any nurse thinks of contracting tuberculosis, may a kind Provi- 
dence send her to the Adirondack Cottage Sanitarium, but let her not 
wait too long, for there only the incipient cases are taken. 

The institution was founded by Dr. Edward L. Trudeau in 1884 
and opened in February of the following year. Since that time it has 
grown from one building to about thirty-eight, including an administra- 
tion building, a medical and reception building, twenty cottages, a 
chapel, infirmary, post office, library, amusement pavilion, laundry and 
necessary outbuildings. The property consists of two hundred acres 
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which lie on the slope of Mt. Pisgah, overlooking in three directions 
most beautiful mountain scenery. 

As the crow flies, it is a mile from the village of Saranac Lake; by 
road, a mile and a half. This road winds along the Saranac River, a 
swift and picturesque stream, which finally seeks an outlet at Platts- 
burg on Lake Champlain. In the autumn the trees that mark its borders 
are a blaze of glory and at any season of the year there is much to 
enjoy in this little drive which separates Trudeau from Saranac Lake. 

The staff at Trudeau consists of the physician in charge, a lady 
superintendent, two assistant physicians, a head nurse, and three assist- 
ant nurses. The head nurse, with one assistant, is in charge of the 
infirmary, while the remaining two attend to the cottage nursing. This 
number of nurses is sufficient to meet all ordinary demands of the 
hundred or more patients. 

It is a noteworthy fact that all the positions at the sanitarium 
are filled by former patients or those who at one time or another have 
had tuberculosis. 

One is first impressed by the cheerful atmosphere of the place and 
the apparently very able-bodied looking individuals who make up the 
personnel. In summer it is not difficult to imagine one’s self at a 
summer hotel from which dancing and athletics have been excluded. 
After tea there is always some one at the piano and whether the music 
suits the taste of all or not, it induces conversation and lends an air 
of gayety. In winter, card playing is popular, and for those who enjoy 
it, passes the two hours before bedtime very agreeably. The holidays 
of the year are observed with a variety of entertainment. Great 
preparations are made for Christmas. There is nothing lacking in the 
way of decorations and a great Christmas tree laden with gifts. If any 
one feels lonely or homesick, he keeps it to himself, so well is the spirit 
of Christmas observed. On Washington’s Birthday there is a “bal 
poudre,” without the “bal,” but enough pleasure is had in other ways 
to half compensate for the prohibited dancing. Fourth of July, All 
Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving Day each have their own appropriate 
celebrations. 

In a collection of people as large as that found at the sanitarium, 
there are often several persons with unusual talents which can be devoted 
to the pleasure of all. Music, acting, reciting, sleight of hand, are a 
few of the many ways of diverting the minds of the patients in the 
short evenings. 

A great source of interest and healthy employment is the workshop. 
This little building is open the year round to those who wish to learn 
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. one of the four branches taught there, illuminating, bookbinding, 
leather work and picture framing. The expense involved is only that of 

, the materials used and the two teachers in charge are experts in their 

line of work. The building is exposed to the weather on one side, so 
that even here one must follow the “cure.” The amount of work allowed 

! each patient depends entirely on the amount of exercise permitted him 
by the staff physicians. The achievements of only a few hours each 
week in this shop are remarkable and a patient may leave the sanitarium 
with a nice accomplishment to his credit, beside the amount of “cure” 
he may have acquired. 

There are billiard tables at the amusement pavilion, much in use 
at all seasons of the year. The Gun Club, for target practice, is enjoyed 
by the men and a cup has been given to stimulate interest in accurate 
marksmanship. 

Even with all these amusements, the question might be asked, “ How 
do the patients worry through the long days and keep up a fair degree 
of cheerfulness?” Of those who spend their time in bed or who have 
the minimum of exercise, the answer might often be that the days are 
long and dreary. However, for them, if they will interest themselves 
in the great out-doors, there are the birds, plant and animal life to be seen, 
not to speak of the stars at night. The majority of patients, after a 
while, will give up useless regret and devote themselves to the “cure,” 
at the same time agreeing with the old Italian saying “ Dolce far 
niente,” “ How sweet it is to do nothing.” 

The architecture of the sanitarium is both simple and attractive and 
many a patient has enjoyed in his cottage more comfort than he ever 


experienced in his life before. 

} The cottages, as a rule, have been given as memorials, and improve- 
: ments are kept up in a number of them by their generous donors. 

; The little chapel built of cobble stones, with its cross-crowned spire, 


: gives some spiritual atmosphere to Trudeau. One service is usually 
held on Sunday, for which the patients are indebted to the clergy of 
Saranac Lake. 

The infirmary is a building in which all nurses would be especially 
interested ; it is a place where, to quote from a Trudeau Mrs. Malaprop, 
“patients are sent who are worse than common!” It is a memorial 
to the wife of Mr. Otis H. Childs of Pittsburgh, Pa. Much thought 
and expense have been devoted to making it at once homelike and prac- 
tical. The interior is charmingly arranged. Outside, there is a broad 
; veranda surrounding three sides of the building, with a Dutch door to 
each room through which the patients’ beds may be conveniently rolled 
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in and out. The view from the veranda is particularly fine and “ White- 
face,” the highest mountain in this region, is an endless pleasure, re- 
flecting as it does the ever varying sunsets. 

The patients are expected to begin the “cure” at nine o'clock in 
the morning; at a quarter of one there is an intermission for dinner 
till. two o'clock. From then until a quarter of six, outdoors again, 
when the day’s work comes to an end. Very enthusiastic patients spend 
the evenings in the open air, beside sleeping out at night. These 
persons deserve to be cured. In the warm weather there is no excuse 
for not wanting to live out of doors, but in winter, in the severe cold, 
one is apt to regard this as a very cruel world and long for an excuse 
to go inside. 

Porch teas are the customary afternoon dissipation and from three 
until half after five, summer or winter, may be seen groups of men and 
girls enjoying this mild form of excitement. In winter it is sometimes 
difficult to serve the tea hot, but excuses are unnecessary as all under- 
stand the penalty of staying in the house during the hours of “ cure.” 

The statistics of the Adirondack Cottage Sanitarium show most 
satisfying results of the treatment in vogue there. The gratitude of 
hundreds of persons is due to the tireless efforts of Dr. Trudeau and 
the friends who have helped him in this work. To quote from the 
first annual report, “The undertaking was one which, in this country 
at least, had no precedent.” 

Since that time, the year 1886, numerous other institutions for the 
same cause have been established, none however with a more beautiful 
setting or showing a better record of health. It has made the names 
of Trudeau and Saranac Lake famous the world over and there is every 
prospect for a brilliant future. 


THE NAVY NURSE CORPS 


By ESTHER V. HASSON, R.N. 
Superintendent of the Nurse Corps, United States Navy 


Ear ty in May of 1898 four women graduate nurses left Washington 
for Key West, Florida, under orders from the Surgeon-General of the 
Army to report to the medical officer in command of the military 
hospital at that place for such duty as he might assign to them. Little 
did the nurses of this country think, at the time, of the far-reaching 
results of this order and that these women were the nucleus around 
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which would form, first the corps of contract nurses, and later on, in 
1901, the permanent organization of the Army Nurse Corps as it exists 
to-day. Their plunge into this (to the average nurse of that date) 
unknown field of work was like unto the traditional pebble cast into the 
sea of military nursing. The tiny ripples set in motion have spread 
out in gradually increasing circles until the little group of women on 
the extreme outer edge who at present represent the nurse corps of 
the Navy are already beginning to wonder upon what shores the last 
ripples will break. 

Although the Army Nurse Corps was distinctly the product of 
war, the Navy corps is the indirect outcome of its proven worth and 
efficiency, not only in time of great national emergency, but of peace 
as well. Mrs. Kinney has ably written up the preliminary work of 
legislation from the first bill (drafted by Medical Director Boyd, U. 8. 
N.) which, had it proved acceptable to the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, would have given us at once all of the advantages which must 
now come slowly and only as the result of special legislation; to the 
bill of February, 1908, which authorized a corps of trained women nurses 
for the Navy with the same pay, allowances, emoluments and privileges 
as are now, or may hereafter be, allowed for the nurse corps of the 
Army, so that it is not necessary to enter into any recapitulation of 
these details. 

The interval of time between the introduction into Congress of 
these two bills represents about five years, and during this period of 
waiting the Surgeon-General of the Navy and his assistants in the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery never once lost sight of the coming 
of the women nurses into the Navy, so that when, on the eighteenth of 
last August, I entered upon the duties of superintendent of the corps I 
found already under way a broad general plan of organization. Roughly 
outlined it provided that all nurses eligible for appointment must be 
graduates of a general hospital giving a course of instruction covering 
a period of at least two years, and if coming from the states where regis- 
tration is in force they must also be registered nurses. 

All applicants will be required to pass a rigid physical and mental 
examination, and for the present, at least, the latter will invariably be 
held in Washington. The examination is required in all cases irrespec- 
tive of whether the applicant has had previous Government service, 
either civil or military. Candidates whose qualifications reach the re- 
quired standard will receive appointment with as little delay as pos- 
sible after examination. The first few months of service will invariably 
be spent at the Naval Medical School Hospital in Washington, and 
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after this term of trial, the nurses will be distributed to the various 
naval hospitals in the United States, Japan, the Philippines and Hawaii 
where it is deemed advisable to station women nurses. 

The work of organization is to be very gradual and for the present 
the corps will be expanded at the rate of only about ten nurses every 
six months, but as the work becomes thoroughly systematized it is 
hoped to progress more rapidly. ‘This plan is so eminently practical 
and well adapted to the needs of the service that it at present forms 
the solid base upon which it only remains to build up the details. 

The examination for entrance is both written and oral and will 
include questions on the following subjects: general nursing, materia 
medica and toxicology, surgical nursing, first aid, and practical dietetics 
with special reference to the preparation of invalid diet. 

During the period spent in the naval hospital in Washington, nurses 
will be expected to inform themselves in regard to the rules, regula- 
tions and etiquette of the service, also of the different degrees of rank 
with insignia of same, not alone of the commissioned officers, but of 
the warrant and petty officers as well. Head nurse positions will in 
all cases be filled by promotions from the grade of nurse. 

As all of the nurses (including the superintendent) are new to 
the ways of the service, and the service is equally new to the ways of 
the woman nurse, this first six months is regarded largely as an ex- 
perimental period by both sides. As it draws to a close such regula- 
tions will be drawn up for the future government of the corps as 
actual experience may prove to be desirable and necessary. 

As each group of nurses leaves Washington for some other post of 
duty, a copy of these regulations will be furnished the chief nurse of 
the party, and another copy will be forwarded to the medical officer in 
command of the hospital for which the nurses are destined. In this the 
duties of the nurse will be as clearly defined as it is ever possible to 
define such duties. In this way we hope to make the nursing in our 
eighteen general hospitals somewhat uniform, so that when ordered from 
one to the other the nurse will know about the conditions she will en- 
counter in regard to scope of work, hours of duty, duration and frequency 
of night details, personal privileges, ete. Any such regulations must of 
necessity be very faulty and inadequate at first, but by constant re- 
vision it is hoped to make them as perfectly adapted to such varied 
conditions as general regulations can ever be. 

One of the principal duties of the woman nurse in the Navy will 
be the bedside instruction of the hospital apprentices in the practical 
essentials of nursing, and for this reason she must be thoroughly con- 
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versant with the head nurse routine of a ward. When treatments, baths, 
or medication come due it is not expected or desired that she will always 
give these herself, but it will be her duty to see that the apprentices 
attached to the ward carry out the orders promptly and intelligently. 
This arrangement does not, however, absolve the nurse in any way from 
doing the actual nursing work whenever necessary, but is in a line with 
the general principle instilled into her from first to last, and which she 
is expected to always keep uppermost in her mind. 1 mean the im- 
provement of the apprentices to whom the bulk of the nursing of the 
Navy afloat will always fall, for it is not the intention of the Surgeon- 
General to station women nurses on any but hospital ships. 

The first few months of service is, as it were, a period of probation 
during which the nurse will be under observation as to her suitability 
for naval nursing. ‘l'’o be dropped from the corps at the end of this 
time may not, and in most cases will not, imply anything derogatory 
to the character or even to the professional ability of the nurse, as it 
will usually merely mean that she is lacking in the peculiar qualities 
requisite in work of this nature, namely: the cheerful disposition that 
accepts the ups and downs incidental to changes of station; that adapts 
itself easily to new environment; that accepts the undesirable detail 
without complaint and confidently looks forward to the better luck that 
will surely come next time. Above all she must possess in the highest 
degree the quiet dignity of bearing which alone can command respect 
from the apprentices or male nurses whom she must instruct. Although 
she possesses all else, and yet lacks this one quality, she had best seek 
another vocation at once as she would be absolutely useless for the 
work we wish her to do. ‘The ability to get on with others will also 
be a very valuable adjunct. Ample authority will be given the nurse 
in all that pertains to the nursing, but we all know that there are women 
who can produce good results and maintain discipline without keeping 
things constantly in a state of turmoil. In a training school when a pupil 
nurse proves unsatisfactory another can easily be found to take her place, 
but with the hospital apprentice it is different, for the Navy is always 
far short of the number required, from which it will readily be seen 
that the woman who can inspire the male nurses with a pride in their 
work and a desire to learn, and who at the same time can reduce to a 
minimum the friction always incidental to a change in the old order 
of things, will be the most valuable woman for naval work. Failure 
to get on harmoniously with co-workers of the corps would be another 
decided drawback to success. In other words, dignity, self-control and 
courtesy are the keynotes to the situation. 
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And n° w in conclusion a few words as to the selecting and appointing 
of the nursés. 

Upon application either to the Surgeon-General of the Navy or 
the superintendent of the corps, tne circular of information will be 
mailed to all who request it. In it is contained the form to be used 
for making formal application for permission to take the examination. 
This application should invariably be addressed to the Surgeon-General ; 
it is turned «er by him to the superintendent for a thorough investi- 
gation of the applicant’s school, credentials, etc. If satisfactory, it 
is then placed in the general application file for possible reference at a 
later date, as the corps is to be expanded very gradually, and in time 
of peace it will probably never number more than a hundred members. 
It will readily be seen that only a small number of the many desirable 
applications received can be considered when selecting candidates for the 
examinations, which for the present will be held in Washington only. As 
the expense of travelling to, and of subsistence while there, must be 
borne by the applicant, I have thus far only summoned the number of 
women actually required for immediate need. In case of failure, or 
of the non-appearance of a candidate, another examination is at once 
held to supply the deficiency. 

The successful ones will receive appointment with but little delay. 
It is impossible to say how long this method will be continued, as 
I hope e’er long that some arrangement will be made which will enable 
applicants to take the examination at some designated city in their 
own states. 

Before leaving the subject of applications and appointments I wish 
to say that all letters requesting information in regard to the corps 
may be addressed either to the Surgeon-General of the Navy or to the 
superintendent, but it is unnecessary to address both on the same subject, 
as has frequently been done. As a matter of fact it is one of the duties 
of the superintendent to reply to all letters concerning the corps, irre- 
spective of address. 

It is too soon as yet to outline the scope of the work or to make 
predictions as to the future of the corps, but it is my most earnest hope 
to make it a dignified, respected body of women, governed largely by 
that feeling of esprit de corps without which no rules ever devised will 
be of avail to keep us free from all that approaches scandal or disagree- 
able comment. 

Undoubtedly the future status of the Navy corps will rest largely 
in the hands of its members, and especially is this true of the first 
nurses. If they are content with low standards either professionally, 
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morally, or socially the status of the corps will be fixed for all time. 
Future women will accept the standard set by us now without question ; 
if it be high they will rise to it, if it be low they will with equal facility 
drop to its level. 

We nurses who come into the nursing service of the Navy during 
this first year of its existence are the pioneers, and it rests with us to 
make the traditions and to set the pace for those who are to follow, 
and so upon our shoulders rests a great responsibility. I am sure that 
the nursing profession of the country will extend to us its hearty 
good wishes for success in our undertaking. 


THE SMALL HOSPITAL 


By ELLA M. MILLER, R.N. 
Graduate of the Burlington Hospital, Burlington, Iowa; Superintendent of 
Le Mars Hospital, Le Mars, Iowa 


THE small hospital has come in for a large share of criticism and 
disparagement. Some even go so far as to deny its right to existence. 
Unfortunately all of our patients cannot go to the city hospitals. Some 
are too ill to be moved, others prefer to remain at home near family and 
friends. It is not always possible to secure a nurse nor can every family 
afford one. To such people the small hospital means just as much as 
the large one. Even a moderately equipped operating room offers better 
advantages for aseptic surgery than can possibly be devised in an 
ordinary home. 

There can be no question that many lives are saved, many gyne- 
cological and other operations, which would otherwise be neglected, 
performed, many medical cases given excellent care in the small hospital. 
The doctors are able to do better work on account of them, in fact 
their advantages are the advantages of hospitals everywhere and their 
success is worthy of our best efforts. 

To maintain a hospital of from ten to twenty-five beds, too small 
for a regular training school, and give good service to the sick at a 
moderate price, is a problem that has not been solved. Trained nurses 
charge too high prices and few can be found who are willing to again 
go through the routine of ward work after graduation. The lay nurses 
or partially trained nurses nearly always prove to be a disappointment, 
being found both incompetent and unreliable. It has been suggested 
that young girls be taken for training who are ineligible elsewhere 
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This plan would simply provide the means for turning out more prac- 
tical nurses and we are already overburdened with them. 

There are many young women who, on account of lack of early 
education, home training, or for other reasons, may not be acceptable in 
a regular training school but who have the right stuff in them to make 
excellent nurses, given a little extra individual training and closer con- 
tact with the head nurse, such as is possible in the small hospital. 
Others cannot afford to take a full course of training because they must 
be self-supporting. 

From among these, the small hospital may secure its nurses and 
pay them a sufficient sum for their maintenance. They should also 
receive instruction in elementary physiology, practical nursing, bacteri- 
ology, and dietetics; and at the completion of the course, if their work 
has been satisfactory, they should be recommended for entrance to a 
regular training school. Whether they should be allowed any time 
deducted from their regular course for this preliminary training would 
depend on their efficiency and should be determined by the school they 
wish to enter. This would be an incentive to good work on the part of 
the pupil and the head nurse; who would receive the credit of having 
her work recognized. 

Especial care should be taken in the selection of pupils. It would be 
almost the exception to find the woman who does not in some period of 
her life take a fancy, more or less lasting, to becoming a nurse. The 
romance which is supposed to be attached to the work attracts a host 
of undesirable applicants. The grandeur of our work is appreciated by 
many, but the qualities necessary for its development are possessed by 
few. 

There is no reason why the service to the sick should not be satis- 
factory under this plan, as one good supervising nurse, with five pupil 
nurses, should secure as good work as one with ten in the large hospital. 
The sick receive good care, the rights of the pupil are recognized, the 
public is not defrauded by quack nurses, and the community is provided 
with a hospital at moderate cost. 


“Tr a woman has had the right sort of a mother, half of the work 
of making a nurse is done before she goes into the training school. 
It’s a pity some of the time, thought and money expended upon auto- 
mobiles, air-ships, ete., could not be used to train mothers. If the 
world had a hundred times as many good mothers the work for the 
destitute, criminal class would be largely done away with.” 

IsaBeL MoTsaac. 
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HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO 


By ANNA B. HAMMAN 
Instructor in Foods and Cooking, Mechanics’ Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 345) 


ONE or two more hot breads may be convenient for use when the 
bread supply is low, or a variation is desirable. One of the simplest of 
these is baking powder biscuit, and they can be made quite as success- 
fully in small quantity as in large. 

Baking Powder Biscuits. One cup flour, two teaspoons baking 
powder, three-eighths teaspoon salt, one tablespoon shortening, about one- 
third cup milk or water. Mix the flour, baking powder, and salt, and 
sift twice, so that the powder may be very evenly distributed through 
the flour. Cut the shortening, which may be butter or lard or both, 
into the flour with a knife, or work it in lightly with the finger-tips. 
The shortening should practically disappear in the flour. Then add a 
little wetting, and with a knife toss the flour into the wetting until you 
have a little ball of soft dough. Add more wetting and make another 
ball, and so on, until the flour is all moistened. Then cut the balls all 
lightly together and toss out on a floured board. The dough should be 
as soft as can be handled on the board without sticking. Pat it out 
with a knife, or roll gently with rolling pin until it is half an inch 
thick. Cut out round with a cooky cutter, or the top of the baking 
powder box, or anything else that will cut them, put them on a shallow 
pan and bake them ten or twelve minutes in a quick oven. If you want 
them to puff up high, crowd them together in the pan. If you want 
them crusty all around, leave a space between the biscuits. 

The success of your biscuits will depend largely upon your handling 
of the mixture. The manipulation must be very light, and the less 
the dough is handled and worked over, the better. Water makes the 
biscuit: a little more tender than milk. Half this quantity can be 
made. 

Drop Biscuit. One cup flour, one and three-fourths teaspoons baking 
powder, one-fourth teaspoon salt, one and one-half tablespoons butter, 
about one-half cup of milk. These are mixed exactly like the baking 
powder biscuit, but the dough should be softer, about the consistency 
of thick mush. Drop or push them from a spoon onto a pan, leaving 
plenty of space between the biscuit. Bake like the rolled biscuit. They 
are very good, and a little easier to make than the others. 

417 
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Graham Muffins. One-half cup white flour, one-half cup graham 
flour, one and three-fourths teaspoons baking powder, one-fourth tea- 
spoon salt, one-half cup milk, two tablespoons beaten egg, one tablespoon 
molasses, one and one-half tablespoons melted butter. Mix and sift dry 
ingredients, add milk, beaten egg, and melted butter. Fill greased 
muffin tins two-thirds full of mixture and bake in a moderate oven 
thirty minutes. 

The proportion of white and graham flour may be varied, and a 
good muffin can be made entirely of graham flour. Entire wheat flour 
also makes good muffins. In these sugar may be used instead of 
molasses, if you like. 

Waffles. These require, of course, a waffle iron. The irons are 
made either for the coal or gas range. Those intended for the coal 
range are not convenient for the gas stove, although they can be used 
with care. 

For the waffle batter we use seven-eighths cup flour, seven-eighths tea- 
spoon baking powder, few grains salt, one-half cup milk, one teaspoon 
melted butter, one egg. Mix and sift flour, baking powder and salt, 
stir in milk, beaten yolk of egg, melted butter; then cut and fold in 
the white of egg beaten stiff. Have the waffle iron hot and very thor- 
oughly greased. It can be greased with a piece of fat salt pork on a 
fork, or with a pastry brush dipped in melted fat. Put about two 
table spoons of the batter in each section of the iron, close the iron, 
and when the lower side of the waffles is nicely browned, turn the iron 
and brown the other side. 

Caramel Syrup: Nothing can equal genuine maple syrup, but we 
can’t have it always, and a home-made caramel syrup is better than 
most of the table syrups on the market. Put half a cup of granulated 
sugar in a sauce-pan or frying-pan. Put it over the fire and stir until 
the sugar melts; continue heating until it turns a light coffee color. 
Add one-half cup of boiling water, and simmer until the syrup is of 
the desired thickness. The sugar will gather in a hard mass when the 
boiling water is poured on, but it will redissolve as it simmers. This 
syrup can be made in larger quantity and kept on hand. 

Rock Buns. This is an excellent little English tea cake. I am 
going to give this in larger quantities than we have been using, be- 
cause if you want sometimes to serve a cup of tea and cakes, you will 
need more of them. These are heavier cakes than we Americans usually 
serve at afternoon tea, but they are so good that your guests would 
forgive you for having them. 

Two cups flour, two teaspoons baking powder, one-half teaspoon salt, 
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one-fourth teaspoon ginger, one-sixteenth teaspoon nutmeg, six table- 
spoons English currants, one tablespoon candied peel (orange, lemon, 
or citron), six tablespoons butter, six tablespoons sugar, one egg, one- 
fourth cup milk. Cream the butter, add the sugar gradually, then 
beaten egg and milk. Mix and sift flour, baking powder, salt and 
spices, and add to mixture. Then stir in the fruit. The dough should 
be so stiff that it must be pushed from the spoon. Add more flour 
if necessary. Take the dough up in small spoonfuls and drop it on a 
greased tin in little rough mounds, leaving plenty of space between the 
cakes. Bake about fifteen minutes in a rather hot oven. If the dough 
is too soft, they will spread out like cookies, instead of keeping their 
rough, irregular surface, as they should. Half this rule will work 
satisfactorily. 

Gingerbread. One-half cup flour, three-eighths teaspoon baking powder, 
one-eighth teaspoon soda, one-fourth teaspoon ginger, one-fourth tea- 
spoon cinnamon, two tablespoons sour milk, two tablespoons molasses, 
one tablespoon beaten egg, one tablespoon butter, two tablespoons sugar. 
Cream the butter, add the sugar gradually, beaten egg, molasses, sour 
milk, then all the dry ingredients mixed and sifted together. Turn 
into a small tin pan or into muffin tins, and bake in a moderate oven. 
The tins should be thoroughly greased, as gingerbread is prone to stick. 
They should not be more than half filled with the batter. Especial 
care must be taken also that the oven is not too hot, as the molasses 
makes the gingerbread scorch easily. When the cake is done, it will 
spring back when touched lightly with the finger and will shrink 
slightly from the sides of the pan. 


TO TEACH MAIL REGULATIONS 

SUPERINTENDENT BrumpBavuGH, of the public schools of Philadel- 
phia, stated that he heartily approved of the suggestion of Postmaster 
General Meyer that postmasters codperate with school teachers in familiar- 
izing pupils regarding the mail regulations, so as to reduce the number 
of misdirected letters. The suggestion to the postmasters is to confer 
with the school authorities, and wherever possible deliver short talks to 
the pupils upon the postal service. 
29 
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Aw appeal has been sent out by the National Headquarters of the Red 
Cross in Washington asking for nurses for service during the inaugura- 
tion. They are expected to report at headquarters, March 3. 

There will be about twenty-two relief stations along the route of the 
inaugural procession, each consisting of a small army hospital tent and 
equipment, with two nurses and a physician in charge. 

’ There will also be a small emergency hospital at the Union Station 
during the entire week and nurses may be called upon for other inter- 
esting service. 

About one-half the required number of nurses will doubtless be 
selected from those in Washington, but the following local branches 
have already responded, expressing their willingness to send one or more 
nurses to Washington for this pleasant duty: Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Rochester, Troy. 


NoruHine would show more clearly the confidence which the public 
now has in the American Red Cross than the generous response which 
came when an appeal was made for the Italian sufferers. 

The following is a statement of money distributed by the National 
Red Cross, and of this amount $315,895 was sent from New York State: 


Forwarded direct to Italian Red Cross................... $320,000 
Forwarded to Ambassador Griscom as follows: 

Vor Med Crome Reliel 100,000 

Lumber for portable houses, purchased through 

Portable houses purchased 6,740 
Remitted to Italian Ambassador on account The 

Christian Herald contribution to Orphans’ Fund...... 50,000 
Remitted to Ambassador Griscom on account The 

Christian Herald for Waldensian Relief............. 5,000 

$896,740 
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THe New York County branch of the Red Cross reports a profit of 
$11,219.03 from the sale of the Red Cross Christmas stamps. Five thou- 
sand dollars was pledged for the maintenance of the Vanderbilt Day 
Camp for one year. This camp is in operation and doing splendid service 
in the care of tuberculosis patients. One thousand dollars was contrib- 
uted to the tuberculosis exhibit, leaving a goodly balance for any other 
form of tuberculosis work which seems to be most needed. 


From Buffalo comes an interesting account of the experience of a 
graduate of the Buffalo General Hospital, Phyllis Wood, who was living 
in Rome at the time of the earthquake and who offered her services to 
the Italian Red Cross. Her story, as given in the Buffalo Commercial, 
and somewhat condensed, is as follows: 

“We assembled to receive our instructions from Professor Postemp- 
ski, on the afternoon of January 31. We were to leave Rome that night 
and sail from Spezia the following morning. He begged us to take 
‘as little luggage as possible and as much obedience,’ and informed the 
volunteers that strict military discipline and order would be maintained 
going so far as to say that a dark cabin with manacles would result upon 
any insubordination. As most of the women present were titled ladies, 
this must have been the beginning of a novel experience. 

“Captain Bisso of the general army was then placed in command 
over us and his speech began by stating that ‘ henceforth all titles should 
be dropped,’ and the Princesses, Marchesas, Countesses, should work 
under their surnames. The crowd at the station that evening to see our 
Red Cross train start was quiet and dignified, vet seemed full of feeling. 
I was placed in a compartment with the Countess Carpegna, who intro- 
duced me to the Marchesa Crespoldi, both organizers of the Red Cross, 
and henceforth we kept together and shared the same cabin on board our 
ship the ‘Taomina.’ The material for psychological study was on that 
train! and certain contrasts amusing! One Princess ————, waited 
upon by her maid, ete., yet these aristocratic amateurs worked nobly, and 
no criticism could be made, when one thinks how absolutely unprepared 
they were for such an appalling situation. 

’ “The voyage from Spezia to Messina was occupied in preparing the 
ship for the wounded, even using the steerage, the decks, and every avail- 
able corner. We steamed into Messina Saturday morning, five days after 
the catastrophe, and anchored outside the harbor waiting for daylight. 
However, what met our eyes was an appalling sight, for three war vessels 
kept throwing searchlights over what was once Messina; and by their 
aid we could discern much of the desolation. In one corner of the ruins 
a huge funeral pyre was burning, to which the dead bodies were taken, 
and the fumes even out on the water were sickening. We steamed in at 
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sunrise, and as we passed the war ships they saluted us by dipping the 
flag, and the admiral’s marines were filed out on deck presenting arme 
We dropped anchor near enough land to see all of its horrors—procession 
upon procession of carts and stretchers carrying the dead and dying; 
masses of débris, hills of accumulated ruins and only remnants of houses 
left standing. We could see at the railway station trains looking as if 
they had been through a collision, cars off the track and a locomotive on 
its side, but the most impressive thing was the ground itself, sunk in 
places and vast cracks staring open. Here and there were tents rigged up 
to give first aid to the injured. We had come in for the worst, because 
the rescued had already been underground several days and were in tor- 
ture from thirst and hunger, as well as injury. It was hustle and bustle 
as soon as the poor maimed things began to be carried on board, and oh! 
the cries for water and screams of those in pain. The sailors and 
soldiers who carried the poor creatures in their arms seemed like an 
endless stream. 

“T shall never be able to describe the enormity of the misery and suf- 
fering—one could only do the little one could for them. Many seemed 
in a condition of prostration, and very nearly demented, benumbed 
with mental as well as physical pain. One poor woman had given birth 
to a child just as she was being pulled from the ruins, and after we had 
made her as comfortable as we could on the boat, the sailors crowded 
around her cot and asked her to name the child ‘ Taomina’ after our ship 
One death which stands out in my memory is that of one of those 
heroic rescuers, a young lieutenant of Bersaglieri, who was carried on 
board dying from a hemorrhage of the lungs, brought on by his tremen- 
dous exertions. He was absolutely conscious to the last breath. We 
had no time to undress him, so he Jay in his uniform and we placed his 
eword by his side. Doubtless he was one of the many who had ‘ laid down 
their lives.’ 

“The first day and night I was detailed to do the dressing of 
wounds and then I was ordered down into the hold to assist Professor 
Guarneri with the operations, and then real business began. We worked 
at the rate of sixty operations a day, all sorts of settings and every con- 
ceivable fracture. We had two extemporized operating tables and two 
young doctors worked with me under Professor Guarneri. The emer- 
gency was so great there was often no time for an anzsthetic, vet we 
heard hardly a murmur from those poor lips. Sometimes it seemed 
impossible to keep up the dressing supplies necessary, to have solutions. 
etc., ready in the twinkling of an eye, but Guarneri is a magnificent 
surgeon, full of energy and enthusiasm, worthy of his reputation, and so 
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calm and self-possessed, that one worked under him unconscious that the 
hours were from six A.M. to one a.M. So passed the six days at Mes 
sina, and then with the heavily laden ship we sailed for Leghorn. We 
stopped at Naples long enough to disembark the dying and the dead, 
the rest we took on to Leghorn. 

“ Each patient (so many the solitary survivor of a family) had to be 
labelled with his name and diagnosis which were pinned to his shirt. 
On reaching port the First Aid to the Injured of the Red Cross of Leg 
horn came on board and helped us to disembark. ‘The streets were filled 
with soldiers to keep the crowd back. Our poor patients were taken to 
hospitals and we, by the thoroughly organized Red Cross, to the best 
hotels and treated with all possible courtesy. The mayor of the city 
called on us to take the names of those we had each taken especial interest 
in. Oh! it seemed good to get off one’s boots and take a long breath 
and keep still. 


“And now this trip is over and I have been ordered off on another 
relief expedition to Reggio, and this morning General Tavernia called 
to bring me in person the thanks of Queen Elena.” 


In the Boston Transcript Dr. Grenfell gives an account of his year’s 
work. The steamer carrying supplies for the Labrador stations, Battle 
Hospital, and the nursing station at Forteau, encountered bad weather, 
lost her captain, and has been frozen into a harbor near the northern 
end of Newfoundland, where it will have to stay until spring. It not 
only carried supplies, but furnishings for the new nurse’s home. The 
nurse, meanwhile, is living in a fisherman’s hut, caring for three crippled 
children, and cooking in lard pails, in place of expected and much-needed 
utensils. 

The experiment in importing reindeer has proved most encouraging. 
The reindeer are thriving and multiplying. They are proving useful as 
carriers and their milk is rich and their flesh will make an important 
addition to the food supply. 
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NURSING IN MISSION STATIONS 


THE ELIZABETH BUNN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
WU-CHANG, CHINA * 


By SUSAN H. HIGGINS 
Graduate of the Philadelphia Hospital Training School 


Ours is no nice new foreign hospital like our church hospitals in 
Gankino and Shanghai, where everything is up-to-date and work can 
be carried on according to home training, but just a Chinese house, large, 
of course, built for a Chinese mandarin, so scattered about that we go 
out of doors from bedrooms to dining room, again from dining room 
to sitting room, and again to the hospital; and yet so cramped that 
our meals are often enlivened by a row of Chinese faces watching us, 
or a few strayed dispensary patients from the waiting room. As for 
studying, I take my books and teacher to our chapel near by and use the 
guest room, for peace enough for that. ; 

Formerly we were crowded into a corner of the city occupied almost 
entirely by students, where our work amounted to very little. This 
was convenient until I got enough of the language to begin working. 
When that time came, Dr. Glanton and I laid our plans before the 
Bishop, thereby giving him a great shock. That two women could 
leave the main compound and live alone in a distant part of the city 
was rather startling, but we knew the city and the people and were not 
afraid. We had a good location chosen, and even the refusal of houses 
to rent. Finally the needs of the hospital prevailed, permission was 
granted, and we moved just a year ago. 

You can imagine our anxiety during this first year for fear we 
might be mistaken. The first house was pretty bad; nothing but the 
great success we had from the start could compensate for the wretched 
cold and damp of last winter. There was not a great deal of time to 
think of discomfort, however, with big dispensaries, a goodly number of 
in-patients, and four absolutely green pupil nurses to train in an un- 
familiar tongue. To this day, teaching anatomy and the circulation in 
Chinese so as to get some idea of them into their little black heads is 


*Read at a meeting of the Graduate Nurses’ Association of the District 
of Columbia. 
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DR. MARY GLENTON, IN CHARGE OF HOSPITAL AT WU-CHANG, 
MIS!s HIGGINS, AND SOME PATIENTS 
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Nursing in Mission Stations 


not an unalloyed pleasure. ‘These Chinese girls, though, make good 
nurses in the end; they are gentle, quiet, and quick with their hands; 
also quick to see and report any new symptom or change in a patient, 
and not at all afraid of dirty work. They are not strong enough to do 
as much cleaning and scouring as we do in training at home, their 
feet being small, though now, of course, unbound. The length of train- 
ing is four years. 

Dr. Glanton takes them in turn to obstetric cases, and the nurse 
visits the patient daily until she is well. 

Last spring when I was ill, the doctor called in, for needed extra 
help, a graduate of the Wesleyan Training School, to take charge of 
the hospital. ‘This girl is a treasure, a really well-trained nurse, who is 
capable of teaching the practical work in the wards to the pupils, while 
I give them their theoretical work. For the present she is taking entire 
charge of the inside work while I get ready for my fourth and last 
examination. 

Our present hospital, the second we have occupied in this district, 
having outgrown the first, accommodates thirty-two patients with a 
bit of crowding. To-day we have twenty-four patients, the nurses, 
coolies, and ourselves, making forty-one people crowded into a house 
built on three sides of a 60 x 75 foot piece of ground. The place would 
interest you even more than a proper hospital, being entirely Chinese. 

There are two courts. In the first, to right and left, are two small 
buildings. In the left hand one, upstairs, are our two bedrooms and 
a bath room. (A bath room out here means a room with a tin tub 
in it, nothing more.) Downstairs, under our bedrooms, are the dis- 
pensary rooms, consisting of a waiting room, consulting room, and a 
combined drug and dressing room. The patients generally overflow into 
the court, the waiting room being small and the patients many. 

In the building at the right of the court, downstairs, are a kitchen 
and bedrooms for the men servants. Upstairs are the nurses’ bedrooms, 
the only entrance being over a bridge built from the second floor of 
the hospital. 

Entering the second court, the Chinese guest rooms to right and 
left form our sitting and dining rooms; the former is also my office, 
and the latter, the doctor’s. The panels and door carvings of these 
two rooms are very beautiful, but the rooms are built directly on the 
ground and are damp. Across the rear of this court stands the two- 
story building we use for a hospital. Upstairs are two wards of eight 
beds each, and a fine little children’s ward. Downstairs is a ward we 
use for “smelly ” cases, such as leg ulcers; also two rooms which we 
use for very ill patients or as private rooms. 
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If this were foreign built it would do very well, but according to 
Chinese custom no door or window fits and the winds whistle through 
the board walls. No provision is made for heating. To see the wards on 
a cold day, you would think them full of bed patients, for every woman 
rolls up in her pet wo and goes to bed. We still use Chinese bedding, 
though being our own, it is clean. This means a lower sheet, and on 
top, a cotton filled comfort, called a pet wo. The inner covering of this 
is sheeting, which can be changed as often as needed. ‘The very sick 
bed patients have their beds made foreign fashion with two sheets. The 
beds are Lawson-Tait hospital beds. It is the custom to carry your 
own bedding here in China, so I use the phrase “our own bedding” 
advisedly. 

At present, in a Chinese house and with a Chinese head nurse, it is 
simplest to keep the hospital as Chinesy as is consistent with cleanliness ; 
there is danger of having a hospital so very foreign and comfortable that 
it loses all homelikeness to the patients. Our ideas of comfort are 
different from theirs, for instance, they prefer hard beds, even a board, 
to our spring beds. The women are like children, anyhow, with their 
homesickness, and must be humored. We insist on baths and clean 
clothes, and prohibit spitting on the floor; beyond that, they may do 


pretty much as they like. 
(To be continued) 


NEED FOR MISSIONARY NURSES 


WE are sometimes asked where nurses are needed. Here is an 
answer, and a very definite one. Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, one of the 
secretaries of the Student Volunteer Movement, makes an appeal for 
eleven nurses for foreign service. They are needed by the following 
boards for the fields named: addresses of secretaries, from whom details 
can be obtained, will be given to any one writing us for information. 

The Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, two nurses, China 
and the Philippines; The American Board (Congregational), three 
nurses, two for Asia Minor, one for China; The Evangelical Lutheran 
Board, one nurse, India; The Presbyterian Board, four nurses, China, 
Syria, two for Korea; The German Reformed Church, two nurses, 
China. 
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‘he TincTURE OF IopINE IN SuRGERy.—Dr. Walter T. Dannreuther 
yur in a paper in The Medical Record advises surgeons to wash out 
ag wounds during operation with a watery solution of iodine, one drachm 


of the tincture to one pint of water. For cleansing the hands he uses 


is one drachm of the tincture to one quart of water. Staining of the hands 
38 ; is unusual unless a stronger solution is used, when ammonia will remove 
rat it. He prepares catgut by immersing the strands in a watery solution 
ire of 1 per cent. iodine and 1 per cent. potassium iodide crystals for eight 
rd, days, then transferring it to a dry sterile jar covered with gauze. This 
eir catgut is aseptic and antiseptic, as proved by bacteriological experiments, 
an it absolutely cannot be infected, its tensile strength and pliability are 
do | 3 increased and it is exceedingly cheap. 


Dr. Dannreuther says iodine is a germicidal agent of high potency, 


; one of the most valuable antiseptics in our armamentarium and en 
dowed with remarkable penetrating power. For two years he has not 
had a case of stitch abscess or wound infection. 
an 
“ DiPHTHERIA CARRIERS. —Solis-Cohen states in the Journal of the 
is American Medical Association that persons coming in contact with a 
ng diphtheria patient frequently have virulent Klebs—Léffler bacilli depos- 
‘ls ited on their mucous membranes. Such infected contacts may later 
develop diphtheria, or, remaining healthy, they may act as diphtheria 
= carriers, transmitting the bacilli to others, who thereupon may develop 
the disease or who may themselves become diphtheria carriers. ‘To pre- 
ee ‘ 
vent their becoming a source of danger to others, diphtheria carriers 
“4 should be isolated until bacteriologically clean. Recognition of the 
infected contacts must precede their control. This can be brought 
” about only by taking cultures of the throats of all the inmates of a 


house where diphtheria exists. ‘Little progress need be expected in the 
prophylaxis of diphtheria so long as we neglect the animate carriers of 
the contagion. 


TUBERCULIN TREATMENT IN: PracticE.—The New York Medical 
Journal, quoting from a German contemporary, says: John and Volhard 
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speak highly of the results they have obtained from this form of treat- 
ment. They use six solutions of different strength, a varying dose of 
each of which is injected at intervals of from one to seven days, according 
to the demands of the individual patient. The technic of the adminis- 
tration of the remedy is given in detail. Physical and dietetic measures 
must not be neglected. 


SuGGEsTION AND AN2ZsSTHESIA.—The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, quoting from a contemporary, says: Munro urges the im- 
portance of suggestion as an aid in inducing anesthesia. It reduces the 
danger and decreases the amount of anesthetic needed. He cites his 
observation of the administration of anesthesia at the Mayos’ Clinic, 
Rochester, as an instance of success attendant on the combination. 
Munro particularly opposes that lack of self-confidence that leads many 
persons—while admitting that suggestion is undoubtedly a powerful 
and, when properly used, a beneficent force in the hands of certain 
persons—to doubt their own capacity to utilize it, even when they have 
made a study of it. Munro cites instances of operations performed with 
less than 30 minims of chloroform after adequate suggestive preparation. 


Sea Water Insections.—The Medical Record, in an editorial on 
this subject says, a new method in the treatment of chronic diseases that 
has been much used recently in France is the injection of sea water into 
the muscles. Quinton found that the composition of sea water and the 
vital plasma are almost exactly the same. The sea water is obtained in 
sterile retainers from considerable depths of the sea and at a distance 
from land. It is again sterilized in the laboratory. The dose is five 
cubic centimetres and can be repeated daily when thought best. Other 
medicaments can be added to it. It is used for syphilis. The phos- 
phated plasma is said to be of great value in nervous diseases and acute 
mania. The intramuscular injections are painless and cause no soreness. 


THE VaccINE TREATMENT OF TyPHOID Frver.—In the Medical 
Record Dr. Watters and Dr. Eaton report the treatment of a series of 
eases of typhoid fever by the injection of bacterial vaccines. In the 
majority of the cases the temperature subsided after the first inoculation, 
often rising again only to subside permanently after the second inocula- 
tion. In the thirty cases reported two deaths occur. One was a patient 
practically beyond help when treatment was begun. 

The inoculation consisted of a stock emulsion Bacillus typhosus, 
made and standardized in their own laboratory and sterilized by moist 
heat and by 0.3 per cent. lysol. In no instance could any injurious result 
be demonstrated. 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


IN CHARGE OF 
LAVINIA L. DOCK 


OLD AGE INSURANCE AND HEALTH QUESTIONS 

A WONDERFUL thing has happened in Great Britain; all the old 
wage-earning people over seventy who have not been dependents of 
the state are getting old-age pensions. The day has dawned that was 
wished for by Ruskin, who said that he hoped some time all the aged 
workers would go to draw their pensions from the state just as veterans 
of war do. 

This may be the beginning of the disappearance of the dreaded 
almshouse with its bitter bread of charity. 

Many countries have now some form of old-age insurance, that of 
Germany, which is a part of the compulsory state insurance against 
sickness, accidents, invalidism, and old age, being the most thorough 
and far-reaching in its effects. The German state compulsory insurance 
has turned out to be the most wonderful and efficient engine for pre- 
ventive medicine that the world has yet seen. 

After paying enormous sums for the invalidism that was often the lot 
of laboring people, Germany set herself to work to prevent the invalidism, 
especially that which was premature. It was in this way that the 
gigantic campaign against tuberculosis was set in motion, then followed 
investigation and curative treatment for nervous disorders and all 
chronic diseases, with searching inquiry into their causes. As a result, 
an enormous stimulus has been given to the efforts for limiting hours 
of work and preventing overwork, and this movement will not cease 
until all hours of labor have been scientifically restricted and medical 
inspection made a part of all industrial establishments. 

Next, Germany took up the question of alcoholism, and now of 
venereal diseases, both of which contribute to premature invalidism. 

In connection with this work Germany has established in several 
universities chairs of social medicine, and a great development is going 
on in preparing medical men by special instruction and training to 
study disease from the new standpoint and to become capable co-workers 
in the government insurance. 

An extensive and entirely new literature is growing up, much of 
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which treats of the subject of fatigue, which is now being made the 
subject of most scientific and minute examination and investigation. In 
studying this subject of fatigue, however, the Italians led the way; 
though having no state insurance, the Turin school of medicine, which 
is remarkably liberal, sounded the alarm of the overwork of laboring 
populations, and the writings of Mosso are the classics on this subject 
of fatigue. The French have also done much interesting practical work 
on this line, their law, making compulsory one day of rest in seven, 
having been strongly supported by men who had followed all the physi- 
ological proofs given by science as to the need of rest. 

England led all other countries in factory legislation and short 
hour movements, and her factory inspectors and medical men have 
given ample clinical testimony on the evil effects of overwork as re- 
gards health. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF NURSES 

Tue English nurses are undertaking the entire management of the 
Congress which is to accompany the regular business meetings of the 
Council, and a most interesting and inspiring program is promised, 
with a valuable exhibit of devices and inventions, etc., made by nurses. 
This will also be a good opportunity for the display of literature; 
we hope all the countries will bring their journals and reports. 

The business meeting will be held on Monday, July 19, at 11 a.m. 
and the Congress will open at 10 a.m. at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on the 20th of July. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF NURSING SUPERINTENDENTS OF INDIA 

Miss THorPE has sent details of great interest as to the meeting of 
the association in December last, which we are obliged to condense. The 
superintendents there have done as ours did here, in organizing an 
association of nurses. ‘This nurses’ society, affiliated with the superin- 
tendents, will give a National Council, and we hope soon to have it in 
membership in the International. It was also decided to establish a 
journal, for at least one year’s experiment. The superintendents’ pro- 
gram included papers on “ The Place of the Indian Nurse in Social Ser- 
vice” and “The Necessity for Registration for Nurses in India.” 
Copies of the report in full may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
care of Miss Martin, St. Catherine’s Hospital, Cawnpore, India. 


ITEMS 
Miss Beaz.ey, of the Nurses’ Settlement in New York is still up 
to the eyes in hospital work in Naples with the victims of the great 
disaster. She writes with great enthusiasm of the universal spirit of 
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unity in bringing help, and reports with joy that all the patients’ faces 
have now been washed. Miss Baxter and Miss Turton have also had their 
big public hospital, the Gesi é Maria, filled, and are working night 
and day. 


THE announcement of the District Nursing Congress to be held 
in Liverpool in May sounds most interesting, and it is probable that 
Miss Jane E. Hitchcock of the Nurses’ Settlement in New York will go 
over for it. 


REGISTRATION is coming to the fore in Holland, where the officials 
of government are inquiring into it, and the nurses’ organization will 
give testimony as to nursing education. 


GERMANY is moving on slowly in bringing the imperial act into 
effect; so far, Alsace and Lorraine, Gotha, Hamburg, Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and Schwarzburg-Sondershausen have carried its provisions 
into effect. The German Nurses’ Association has recently sent in- 
quiries to the medical bodies of the different states of the Empire to 
learn what steps have been taken or are under way for its adoption. 
The bill is, like ours, permissive. 


THE Education Committee of the London County Council is ex- 
tending open-air schools for delicate and tuberculous children. There 
will soon be four of these schools. 


In spite of the darkly reactionary cloud over Russia a Congress of 
Russian Women, the first, to which came more than 800 women, has 
lately been held in St. Petersburg. Mme. Mirovitch, writing of it in 
Jus Suffragii says: “ The Congress gave a very full and tragic picture 
of the position of women of different classes and professions in Russia. 
All the reports clearly proved the necessity of changing the laws and 
customs which deprive women of liberty and impose on them the chains 
of subjection.” Her letter is dated January 3. The congress was held 
in December. 


Beiaium has passed a bill giving women the suffrage and the 
eligibility required to admit them to the Courts of Trade. 


THe women of Sweden have gained the franchise. 


i 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Zhe Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department.] 


AN INDEX OF CURRENT NURSING LITERATURE 


Dean Epitor: For some time past I have felt the need of an index to the 
periodicals which are published in the interest of nurses. Is there a publication 
of this sort on the market? 

Los Angeles, Cal. A. E. B. 

{This question was referred to Ada Bunnell, medical librarian, New York 
State Medical Library, and her reply is: 

“The nursing magazines are not indexed in Poole’s Index, but they are 
indexed in the Index medicus which is a monthly index of the current medical 
literature of the world. It is published in Washington by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution and all communications relating to subscriptions should be sent to that 
address. It is five dollars a year. The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation publishes at the end of each volume, that is, once in six months, a 
‘Guide to current medical literature.’ I believe it does not include nursing 
journals but it does include articles on nursing in medical journals. The Medical 
Review of Reviews includes an index medicus but it is not as complete as the 
others and does not include nursing magazines.’’} 


TYPHOID HEMORRHAGE 


Dear Epitor: In the November number of the Journat I noticed an article 
on the treatment of typhoid hemorrhage, and I read with interest the almost 
sure remedy for stopping it. 

A short time after reading this article, we had a patient in our hospital 
with fever hemorrhages. Nothing we could do seemed to stop them, so with the 
physician’s consent I decided to try the formula, as I read it in the JourRNAL, 
and to my great relief and satisfaction I can safely say the remedy saved our 
patient’s life, for he is living to-day. Six or eight ounces of sterile water, one 
drachm spirits turpentine, yolk of one egg, no white, and to this was added by 
the doctor’s order one-half drachm opium. 

Hoping this may help some of our sister nurses, 

Huntington, W. Va. Mary Gavute, R.N. 


COST OF ENDOWED ROOMS FOR NURSES 

Dear Eptror: In reply to “An Alumne Officer’s” inquiry about the rates 
of endowment for a sick bed for graduate nurses, I wish to state that the late 
Rev. Mother Superioress (Mother Louis Gonzaga), of St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
New York City, gave a room containing two beds to St. Vincent’s graduate nurses, 
for five thousand dollars each, with .an agreement signed in behalf of both 
parties to pay at least five hundred dollars annually. A cousin of one of the 
graduates furnished it for them. R.N. 
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EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON A PATIENT IN LABOR 


Dear Epitor: A few days ago, in talking with one of the first gynecologists 
of this city, I learned something of such importance that I hasten to pass it 
on, though it may not be so new to other nurses as to me. He was speaking 
of the danger of taking alcohol without a doctor’s order and in proof of it told 
me the following story: 

A patient of his waked one morning, and, feeling that her labor was 
beginning, took a dose of brandy before sending for doctor or nurse. 

“She did not know,” he said, “ its effect on the uterus, and did it in ignor- 
e ance, but it got in its work before I could get in mine and she died. I attribute 
her death entirely to the brandy.” 

“What did it do?” I asked. 

“ Acted like a premature dose of ergot and prevented the natural expansion. 


K We worked over her all day but we could not save her.” 
I asked if it was an effect peculiar to brandy or if whiskey would have 
"4 acted the same. He replied that it was the alcohol and any liquid containing 


I it should never be allowed during the expansive stage of labor. 
I do not give the physician’s name because | neglected to ask his permission 


t to do so, but he is very high in the profession. 

Surely this is one more argument in favor of our using our opportunities to 
2d teach the unknown dangers in the use of drugs without prescription. 
g It would be interesting if we could learn in how many cases of tedious labor 
l the patients had “ braced up” on alcoholic stimulant. Perhaps some nurse who 
J has large obstetrical practice in a maternity hospital can make some observations 


along this line. When I was doing mission work once I was called to a case 
where doctor, nurses (attendant neighbors), and patient were all half drunk 
and the baby’s neck had been broken in the use of instruments, but that hardly 


comes in the same class. 

, j Let us do our uttermost to teach the dangers from drugs that so many do 
i not suspect. And let us use every opportunity of learning the facts that will 

; make us able to teach accurately and impressively. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. K. Bertua Braviey, R.N. 

BREAD-MAKING 
i Dear Epitor: In your editorial upon bread-making, 1 was glad to read 
3 ideas upon the subject the same as my own. When I am at home, off duty, | 
; sometimes make a loaf of bread and had just done so when called upon my last 
; case. The lady with whom I live put the loaf in my suit case. At the first 
| meal in the family of my patient I produced my bread, explaining that the lady 


with whom I lived insisted upon my taking it. When the loaf was finished the 
Jady in the family where I was nursing said: ‘“ You may make some pread if 
7 F you want to.” It was a congenial, convenient place and I could do so easily 
without neglecting my work. The children ate some of the rolls and one of 
them said: “‘ Miss Huntington I like your bread.” 

I believe that pure bread cannot be bought. One of the important events of 
President Roosevelt’s administration was his signing the pure food bill, and 
an important work for the future president is to regulate the manufacture of 
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bread that it may be pure. Does not what we are and what we do depend some- 
what upon the purity of the food we eat? Bakers’ bread is anything but pure. 

Bakers’ bread is adulterated, therefore it is not pure; said to be made of the 
most inferior of flour, therefore it is non-nutritious; always sour, though the 
majority of people do not detect it, therefore it is poisonous and can cause slight 
autotoxemia. 

If people realized the value of whole wheat, graham, and corn breads, in 
their healthful effect upon the liver, and also the value of pure home-made bread, 
the intelligence and the health of the nation would be improved. 

I have always thought that purity of food was an overlooked question and 
not long ago I read the statement of a scientific man, whose name I do not recall, 
that most illness was caused by poisonous effects of impure food; but that the 
condition of having impure food was hard to overcome because men, as a rule, 
marry women who are simply good-looking, not inquiring whether or not they 


are intelligent. 
Epitn C. HunTINGTON, R.N. 


REORGANIZATION 

Dear Epiror: May I express my opinion regarding the meetings of the 
Superintendents’ Society and the Associated Alumne? Our present method is 
nothing short of absurd. Why divide our forces and limit the good we can do 
or the good to be gained by meeting in different places at the same time, instead 
of the same place at the same time? Nurses as a rule are limited in both time 
and money, and consequently must choose one or the other, when it seems 
entirely unnecessary they should be deprived of either. It looks like bad manage- 
ment or possibly a lack of broad general interest for the best good of all. I 
- feel sure that if the meetings were held in the same place it would simplify 
the matter of reduced railroad rates. 

Chicago. Ipa M. Tice. 


[The attention of a correspondent signing herself ‘A Scottish Nurse” is 
directed to the fact that no anonymous letters are published in this department. 
The full name and address of the writer must accompany her communication, 
though only initials need appear in the JouRNAL if so desired.—Eb.] 


ANTI-OPIUM BILL PASSED 


The anti-opium bill passed the Senate, and will thus become a law. The 
bill forbids the importation of opium into the United States except for medicinal 
purposes. The successful passage of the bill came in time to be of value to our 
delegates in Shanghai, in attendance at the anti-opium conference. 
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Pre 
INTERNATIONAL 
THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF NURSES 
id Council Chamber, Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, S. W., England, Monday, 
ul, July 19, 1909, at 11 a.m. 
- The Chair will be taken by the president or her representative at 11 a.m. 
y Order of Business. 
Address of welcome ard watchword until next meeting. 
Reports from Federated Councils: 
1. Great Britain and Ireland, Mrs. Bedford Fenwick. 
2. United States of America, Miss Nutting. 

3. Germany, Frl. Karll. 
a Admission to membership of the National Councils of Holland, Finland, Den- 
0 mark, and Canada. 
I Presentation of the presidents of councils and credentials of delegates. 
ad Election of officers for the next quinquennial period. 
. Amendments to the constitution and by-laws: 
i E 1. To substitute the word “may” for “shall” in regard to the honorary 
presidency. 
y : 2. To substitute “two” for “four” delegates from each country. 

: 3. To change times of meetings from every five to every three years (amend- 

‘ ment submitted unanimously). 

Resolutions. 
; ; 1. Supporting the enfranchisement of women and congratulating the women 

j of Norway and Sweden on their recent victories. 
, d Other resolutions will be placed upon the order of business as they are received 


and passed upon. 

Selection of next meeting place. 
New business. 

The program of the International Council proper is to be distinguished from 
that of the Congress, which will follow on the three days, the 20th-23d of July. 
The Council meeting is official, the Congress general. The program of the 
Congress promises to be of unusual interest, and it is hoped that nurses will be 
present in great numbers. No credentials are required for the Congress, but 
members of the International Council will be presented with a badge and will 
have their seats reserved on the day of the business session. 

Lavinia L. Dock, Secretary. 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATED ALUMN-Z ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Secretaries of all affiliated associations are requested to send, not later 
than April 1, names and addresses of delegates who will represent their asso- 
ciations at the Associated Alumna meeting in June. If there has been a change 
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of secretary or if an address has been changed which has not been published in 
the JOURNAL, it should be reported promptly, otherwise important communica- 
tions will go astray. 

193 Frederick St., Detroit, Mich. Saran E. Sry, Secretary. 


To THE AFFILIATED STATE SOCIETIES: As usual, all reports pertaining to 
state work will be condensed and incorporated in the inter-state secretary’s 
report at the Minneapolis meeting. 

Will the secretaries kindly see that brief reports of the work accomplished 
since the San Francisco meeting are sent not later than April 15? 

193 Frederick St., Detroit. Saran E. Sty, Inter-State Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston.—THE MIDWINTER MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE NURSES’ 
ASSOCIATION was held in Boston, on January 15. Over one hundred nurses 
were present and a good deal of enthusiasm was manifested. Miss Riddle, the 
president, presided and said the association has grown into the habit of pre- 
senting a bill to the Legislature each year and, in order to carry out that habit, 
a meeting had been called to discuss the proposed bill and get the advice of our 
friends. ‘The first speakers, Representative Norman H. White, Dr. Herbert B. 
Howard, and Honorable John L. Bates, were in favor of a bill demanding two 
years’ training in a hospital, but thought it would be difficult to get such a 
bill passed, as it involves a principle which Massachusetts has always refused 
to put into law. Doctors, lawyers, and others who have asked for state regis- 
tration in Massachusetts, have not been able to get a law demanding that appli- 
cants be graduates of any special school, or that they take any special course, but 
only that they pass the required examination. The association was told that 
the problem which confronts the nurses of Massachusetts is: Whether to insist 
on having a bill which they think is right, or to be willing to take the best 
one they can get passed, and afterward try to amend it. They were advised to 
accept the best legislation now obtainable, as they felt sure the state would 
make it better in the future. The association was fortunate in having Sophia F. 
Palmer as a guest, for she strengthened its determination to ask for what it 
thinks is right. She said that, personally, she did not believe in making too 
many concessions, and advised the nurses to stand by their guns and be defeated 
until they can get the bill as they want it, for no board of examiners can judge 
of a woman’s thoroughness and trustworthiness or manual dexterity. Miss 
Palmer’s remarks were received with applause. Each of the speakers empha- 
sized the value of individual work. After the meeting adjourned a collation was 
served. 

Tue Boston Nurses’ Cius has had some interesting and valuable lectures 
this winter as follows: January 7, “Spinal Meningitis,” Dr. Charles Hunter 
Dunn; January 21, “ The Guild of St. Barnabas as One Safeguard against Com- 
mercial Tendencies,” Rev. Alexander Mann, D.D.; February 4, “Some Things 
We should Know about the Nose and Throat,” an illustrated lecture, Dr. 
William E. Chenery; February 18, “ Finance,” Dr. Eliza T. Ransom. Subjects 
to be presented are: March 4, “ Parliamentary Law,” Mary M. Riddle; March 
18, “ Bacterial Vaccine,” Dr. Rogers Lee; April 1, “School Nursing,” Dr. 
Margaret Carley. 
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THe MASSACHUSETIS GENERAL HosritaL TRAINING ScHoor held its grad 
uating exercises on the evening of February 16 at the hospital, the principal 
address being given by Dr. Maurice H. Richardson. A reception followed at 
the Out-Patient Department. The nurses’ alumne association of the hospital 

i. gave a birthday tea on February 23 at the Thayer Library, the proceeds to be 

15 used as a nest egg for the sick relief fund. 

Rutland.—Tue Strate SANaToriIuM in its annual report, at the end of ten 

a years of service, makes an appeal for funds for a nurses’ home, capable of 
accommodating twenty-five. Of the 230 incipient cases discharged during the 
year, over 33 per cent. were apparently cured, in over 46 per cent. the disease 
was arrested, over 17 per cent. were improved, and only 3 per cent. showed no 
improvement. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Providence.—THE ALUMN2X ASSOCIATION OF THE RHopE ISLAND HosprraL 

. has issued a report of its work for 1908, which gives clearly and in an interesting 


way an account of the meetings held, giving both the social and business sides. 
The report includes the by-laws of the association and lists of officers and 
members. The association was founded in 1896. It maintains a room for sick 


nurses and a sick benefit fund. Meetings are held at the homes of the members 
The president is Miss Fleming; the secretary, Miss Fitzpatrick, 17 Jenkins 
Street. 
CONNECTICU1 
Danbury.—Tuer GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT held its 
regular quarterly meeting in Danbury on February 3, Martha J. Wilkinson, 
eS president, in the chair. Dr. Keeler, of Danbury, gave an address of welcome. 
The subject of the meeting was “'Tuberculosis” and Miss Wilkinson gave a 
talk on the work as carried on in Hartford, both in the institutions and by the 
visiting nurses. Her complete familiarity with every phase of the work makes 
her handling of the subject most instructive. Winifred Ahn, of the Bridgeport 
Hospital Training School, gave a practical talk on “ How Can the Tubercular 
Case best be Cared for in the Small General Hospital?’’ Miss Ahn showed that 
practical common sense in adapting the means to the end would result in 
effective care of the tubercular case without detriment to other cases, nurses, 
or help. Other papers were read by Miss E. A. Somers, of Waterbury, and Mary 
Macauley, of Danbury. Mrs. E. Baldwin Lockwood was appointed delegate to 
the Associated Alumnz convention to be held at St. Paul in June. The sum of 
$50.00 was voted for delegate’s expenses. Dr. Keeler, of Danbury, gave a 
brief talk on diet and disinfection in tuberculosis. The Danbury Association of 
Nurses gave a tea at the close of the meeting. The annual meeting of the 
association will be held at the New Haven Hospital on May 5. 


NEW YORK 
New York City.— 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO HOSPITAL ECONOMICS FUND. 


‘2 Previously acknowledged .............. $8943.90 


Endowment Fund: 
Good Samaritan Alumnez Association, Los Angeles, Cal..... 25.00 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hommopathic Alumne Association 
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Graduate Nurses’ Association of Dayton (Ohio) and 


$9053.90 

Current expenses: 
St. Luke’s (New York) Alumne Association.............. 25.00 


By error, the contributions from nurses of Colorado, Maine General Hospital 
Alumnz, Graduate Nurses’ Associations of New Hampshire, and Indiana, 
amounting to $299.10, which had been already acknowledged in the June, 1908, 
JOURNAL, were again recorded in the January list. This explains the discrepancy 
between the balance given there and that above as “ previously acknowledged.” 

The students have recently been very much interested in a lecture given by 
Susan Tracy, a former student in the Hospital Economics Course, who has 
been for some years making a special study of invalid occupations and has as a 
result developed something which is unique in its field and should prove of great 
value to nurses. Her talk was illustrated by a very interesting exhibit, showing 
the different articles and materials which she uses in the work.* 

She takes the ground that, as a general thing, there is no one but the nurse 
to regulate the daily life of the patient and to provide for him occupation or 
amusement. She has devised a variety of occupations for the sick of all ages, 
from the small child to the elderly man or woman, suitable for many conditions 
of illness and for prolonged convalescence. Much ingenuity has been shown in 
devising occupation for the child in the poor house where there is little material 
to utilize and no money; also for cases of contagious disease, where, during con- 
valescence, articles must be used which can be destroyed or sterilized. For 
older, active-minded boys and girls, where a certain amount of mental effort is 
desired, various interesting forms of decoration—-stencilling, etc.—are taught. 
In some instances the articles are of a nature which might very well be sold, 
and thus prove helpful to the needy patient who has gone through a long 
illness. 

It is impossible to do more than touch upon the general scope and purpose 
of the lecture, but Miss Tracy’s talk, which was greatly enjoyed not only by the 
Hospital Economics students, but by other students in the college, suggests a 
large field which Miss Tracy has made practically her own up to the present. 
In the hospital of whose training school Miss Tracy is the head, occupation is 
prescribed for the patient, very much as medicine might be. The patient carries 
into the workshops a prescription defining the nature of the work which he is 
to do and the length of time which is to be occupied in doing it, and he does 
his work there under careful supervision. 


* A full description of Miss Tracy’s work may be found in the Journa. for 
December, 1907. 
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On the evening of the same day Miss Tracy repeated her talk before the 
students of the Training School of the Presbyterian Hospital. 

A valuable addition to the regular courses in the college and the university 
comes in the shape of a new course of lectures on “ Sanitary Science and Public 
Health,” which is being given under the auspices of the university at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, during the second half term. It is proposed 
ultimately to establish a School of Sanitary Science and Public Health, and this 
course of lectures forms the first step in that direction. Some of the subjects 
dealt with are the methods of transmission and methods of prevention of 
communicable disease; factors influencing the health and death-rate of cities; 
infant mortality and its reduction; school hygiene and sanitation; industrial 
hygiene and sanitation; factory inspection and dangerous trades; together with 
such practical subjects as tenement house sanitation; quarantine and disinfec 
tion; street cleaning, garbage collection and disinfection; and all subjects are 
treated by experts eminent in their special fields. It is interesting to note in the 
course a lecture by Richard Clarke Cabot, of Harvard, on “ Visiting Nursing 
and its Influence on the Prevention of Disease.” As many of the Hospital 
Economics students as are free attend these lectures, but this year, unfortunately, 
they conflict in some measure with a required subject. 

ADELAIDE NUTTING, 
Director of Hospital Economics. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICIANS OF THE NEw York City MILK Depots has 
arranged for a series of lectures on “ Infant Feeding and Infant Hygiene,” to be 
held in Assembly Hall, United Charities Building, 105 East 22d Street. Doctors, 
nurses, social workers and others interested are welcome. The lecture hour is 
3 p.m. Subjects and dates are: “Value of Fats in Infant Feeding,’ John 
Howland, M.D., March 3; “ Infant Feeding, its Relation to Infant Mortality,” 
Jos. E. Winters, M.D., March 13; “ Value of Carbohydrates in Infant Feeding,” 
Henry Dwight Chapin, M.D., March 26; “ Milk Sanitation,” Rowland G. Free- 
man, M.D., April 14; “ Hygiene of Infancy,” Wm. P. Northrup, M.D., April 23; 
“ Dietary of Children after the First Year,” L. E. LaFetra, M.D., April 30. 

THE Boarp OF MANAGERS OF BELLEVUE TRAINING SCHOOL has offered to the 
alumne association the old nurses’ home, at 426 Kast 26th Street, for a club 
house, as soon as the school moves into the new building. The managers will 
retain the title to the property, the alumne association paying a nominal rental. 
The building will be remodelled, and steam heat put in. The only condition 
is that the association maintain a dining room, of which the graduate nurses 
working at the hospital are given the privilege, such as the social service and 
tuberculosis nurses. If the plan proves a success, the building may be enlarged 
later. 

Dr. SmitH, or HARtTFoRD HospPIiTAlL, is to come to Bellevue as superintendent 
of the hospital. Dr. Smith’s appointment is doubly interesting from the fact 
that his wife is a trained nurse. 

THe Mr. Stnar ALUMN4 ASSOCIATION at its January meeting elected the 
following officers: president, Laura R. Logan, R.N., Mt. Sinai Hospital; vice- 
president, Rose L. Johnson, R.N.; corresponding secretary, Elona N. Underwood, 
R.N., 54 Morningside Ave.; assistant corresponding secretary, H. Gellnor, R.N.; 
recording secretary, E. Elliott, R.N.; treasurer, S. Shilliday, R.N., 102 E. 61st 
Street; assistant treasurer, J. Greenthal, R.N. Directors: S. W. Newman, R.N., 
Frida L. Hartman, R.N., Mrs. Scott, R.N. 
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Miss DeWo Fr, for some time a member of the Nurses Settlement, has taken 
a position as social service nurse for Mt. Sinai Hospital. Miss Johnson and 
Miss Forbes, also formerly settlement workers, and nurses, have been appointed 
to some new and interesting work under the New York Education Association, 
a voluntary body. They study the environment and home and living conditions 
of children who cause anxiety to the teachers, and also study the children them- 
selves with care, being for this purpose admitted to the class-rooms, the purpose 
of their work being to discover causes which may lead to delinquency and so 
prevent children from going far enough to fall into the hands of the truant officer. 
It is purely social work, not taking up the physical causes which are watched 
over by the public school nurses. It calls for great delicacy and intelligence, and 
is deeply absorbing. 

A LETTER written by a private duty nurse complains with just indignation 
of the conditions of many commercial registries in New York which not only 
charge the usual registry fee but also exact 10 per cent. of all the nurse earns. 
Is it possible that it is legally allowable for such extortion to be practised? 
How long will it be before the private duty nurses of New York City put an 
end to this by taking the control of the whole business of registries themselves? 

Brooklyn.—TuHE Brooktyn HospiTaAL TRAINING-SCHOOL ALUMNA ASSOCIA- 
TION held its monthly and annual meeting at the training school on February 2. 
The reports from the secretary, treasurer and chairman of the Club-house 
Committee were very satisfactory, showing increased interest in all alumne 
affairs. Fourteen new members have joined the association during the year, 
making the membership 139. Nine have received sick benefits, and all made a 
good recovery from illness. The principal amount of the invested funds of the 
association is nearly $10,000. 

Tue Brooktyn Homcoratuic Hospira, ALUMN ASSOCIATION elected the 
following officers at its annual meeting: president, Sarah A. Egan, 126 Greene 
Avenue; vice-president, Emma L. Park; secretary, Stella M. Healy, 126 Greene 
Avenue; treasurer, Imogene Pearn; auditor, Mary Griswold. 

Yonkers.—Miss Brean, recently at the S. R. Smith Infirmary, is to take 
charge of St. John’s Hospital. 

Albany.—THE SUPERINTENDENTS OF TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES IN THE 
Hupson VALLEY met January 6, in Albany, on the invitation of Miss Alline and 
formed an organization for training-school progress. The objects of the asso- 
ciation are to promote the interests of training schools and the nursing pro- 
fession, consider ways and means for such movements, secure uniform methods, 
and discuss questions of interest, and to promote professional intercourse among 
those engaged in training-school work in this section of New York. 

The following were present: Anna L. Alline, R.N., State Inspector of 
Training Schools; Miss Root, Gloversville; Miss Caddy, Oneonta; Miss Schulz, 
Saratoga; Mrs. Alvis, Cohoes; Miss Brown, Hudson; Miss Arnold, Troy; Miss 
Littlefield, Schenectady; Sister Rose Hopkins, Troy; Sister Mary Cyril, Troy; 
Miss Taylor, Albany; Miss Jackson, Schenectady. The association is to be 
composed of the training-school superintendents or their representative. The 
meetings are to be informal and will be held on the second Saturday of every 
other month, at the different hospitals represented, each member in turn enter- 
taining the organization, presiding at the meeting and providing the subjects 
for discussion. Esther T. Jackson, of Schenectady, was elected secretary of 
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the association for one year. The program for the March meeting will be a 


discussion on dietetics following a review by Miss Carpenter of Pope and 
Carpenter’s Dietetics. The new syllabus, just issued by the State Board of 
Regents, will also be discussed. 

Each member gave a short sketch of the hospital and training school she 
represented. The meeting adjourned to meet in Cohoes, N. Y., March 13, 1909 
A social hour and refreshments concluded a most enjoyable afternoon. 

Syracuse.—THE ALUMN ASSOCIATION OF THE HOSPITAL OF THE GooD 
SHEPHERD held its regular meeting at the nurses’ home on January 28. After 
the transaction of business, Irene M. Johnson gave an account of her last 
summer’s European trip. A social hour followed. 

THE CLASS OF 1910 gave a demonstration of some practical methods to 
members of the medical and nursing professions on January 26. 

Mary E. SHEEHAN has accepted a position in a tuberculosis ward at 
Bellevue. Pearl Beecher left on January 13 for the Presidio to take up army 
nursing. Julia Domser and Catherine Walters are spending the winter with 
patients in California. 

Rochester.—THe HomMa@opatuic Hospirat is instituting in a small way a 
department for social service, which will be enlarged if it proves successful. 
Miss Toohill, who has been employed with Miss Lombard by the Public Health 
Association in district and sociological work among tubercular patients, will take 
up this new work. 

THe Homaopatuic HospiraL ALUMN Association held its quarterly 
meeting on February 2. Reports for the year of the Relief Committee and the 
Allerton Memorial Committee were read. The removal of the registry from 
the hospital was discussed. Ten nurses volunteered to help Miss Toohill in the 
social settlement work connected with the dispensary. Three members joined 
the association. At a social meeting held February 9 a variety shower was 
given for Maude Wilson, R.N. 

THe Rocnester City Hospitrar has received a gift of $400,000 from Mr. 


Eastman which will be used for new buildings. 


NEW JERSEY 

Orange.—THE ALUMN# ASSOCIATION OF THE ORANGE TRAINING SCHOOL 
held its regular meeting on January 20. The question of sending a delegate t 
the next convention of the Associated Alumne was discussed, and correspondence 
relating to various subjects was read. Several means were suggested by which 
the funds of the association could be increased, among them being the payment 
of higher dues and private subscriptions. 

Newark.—LiLuian M. ForsyTHe, class of 1907, Seney Hospital, Brooklyn, 
has accepted the position of superintendent of the Newark Private Hospital 

Paterson.—THE ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION OF THE PATERSON GENERAL Hos 
PITAL held its regular meeting at the hospital on February 2. Sixteen active 
members answered the roll call. After the business meeting, Miss Dock spoke 
on the relation of the woman’s suffrage movement to nursing. She portrayed 
the frightful condition of nursing in countries where there is no movement of 
women toward suffrage, showing how much is due the pioneers of the woman 
movement. Over forty nurses were present to hear Miss Dock. A social time 
followed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia—Tue INTERNATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBITION which has 
been seen in Washington and New York, was opened on February 15 to continue 
until March 15, under the auspices of the Department of Public Health and 
Charities. Lectures will be given on special days to special classes of the 
community. 

THE ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN HospPiTaL presents a semi- 
annual report as follows: Monthly meetings have been held with an average 
attendance of twenty-five. At the November meeting, Mrs. Graham, of Kadoli, 
India, gave an address concerning her work among orphans. The association 
has been sending an annual donation for the support of four children. In 
December, Dr. Howard M. Anders spoke on “ Ride Not a Single Hobby.” In 
January, Mrs. M. W. Sloan gave a practical demonstration of the modification 
of cow’s milk, and Miss Kneeland, of the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, spoke 
on “Current Events.” At the February meeting, the report of Sarah Crossett, 
who had been sent to the JourNAL stock-holders’ meeting, was read. 

THe ALUMN ASSOCIATION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA Hospita held a fair in 
the Assembly Hall of the hospital in December for the benefit of a fund for its 
sick members, which was most successful financially and socially. 

The annual and social meeting of the association took place in the nurses’ 
home, January 20, the members of the graduating class attending as guests. 
The following members were elected to office for the ensuing year: president, 
Alice M. Garrett; vice-president, Anna C. Garrett; secretary, Elizabeth L. 
Powell; treasurer, Martha Smith. 

It is with regret that the association accepts the resignation of Emma C. 
Lindberg who has served most faithfully as secretary for four years. 

L. A. GIBESON, class of 1900, hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
accepted the position of superintendent and head nurse of the Oncologic Hos- 
pital. Marie Rose, class of 1905, has been appointed anesthetist in the Univer- 
sity Hospital. 

Allegheny.—THe ALLEGHENY GeneraL HospitaL Nurses’ ALUMNA Asso 
CIATION held its regular meeting at the hospital, February 1. The president 
appointed the following committees for the year: Social Committee, Misses 
Chaytor, Shontz, Limberg, Brown, Chatham, and Wallace; Sick Committee, 
Misses Gibson and Limberg; committee to look after delinquent members, Misses 
Gibson and Chaytor; committee on resolution of condolence, Miss Hackbart, 
with privilege to choose her assistants. 

Mrs. Mary LInn, class of 1896, Allegheny General Hospital, has been 
appointed district nurse for the Soho Baths Settlement House of Pittsburg. 

Pittsburg.—Sara D. Farroit, class of 1900, Chicago Hospital Training 
School, has accepted the position of superintendent of nurses at the Montefiore 
Hospital. 

South Bethlehem.—THe THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF St. LUKE’s 
HospITa tells of the importance to the hospital and community of the new 
pathological laboratory which was opened last July. A new pavilion has been 
recently completed for the Lehigh University students. During the year 1147 
patients were treated in the hospital, more than one-third of these being 
employees of railroads, furnaces, mills, mines and quarries. Two nurses were 
graduated from the training school in the fall. Victoria White, who was for 
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seventeen years superintendent of nurses, is now assistant superintendent of the 


navy nurse corps ; she is succeeded by Marie Schley Brown 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—THe Nurses’ Examintne Boarp or rue Disrricr or CoLuM 
Bia Will hold examination of applicants May 3 and 4, 1909 All applications 
must be in before April 15. Apply to the secretary 

KATHERINE Dove.ass, Secretary, 
320 East Capitol Street 

AT THE CONFERENCE FOR THE STupy OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN held in the 
District, the ladies of the Congressional Club gave a reception, at which Jane 
Addams, of Chicago, and Lillian D. Wald, of New York, were the guests of honor, 
The conference adopted resolutions which may be summed up as follows: That 
the particular conditions and needs of each destitute child should be carefully 
studied and he should receive that care and treatment which his individual needs 
require. Such care and treatment should be as nearly like the life of other chil 
dren of the community as possible The conference asked President Roosevelt 
to send a message to Congress urging favorable action upon the bill for a 
Federal Children’s Bureau. 

THe Heatru Orrick recommends to the commissioners the appointment of 
a chief medical inspector of schools, eighteen medical inspectors and six school 
nurses. 

THe Society FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS has organized a class 
of ten persons at Neighborhood House, supported by a local society composed of 
ladies of the Presbyterian Church of the Covenant, at a cost of about $1000 
per year. Dr. Randolph has the class in charge and is assisted by a practical 
nurse. A class for colored patients will be formed in the near future, which the 
society hopes some other local church will support. Free clinics are held every 


morning at the headquarters of the society on G Street and in the evening a 
Neighborhood House. The society has affiliation with four of the largest hos 
pitals in the city where the patients are sent for the clinic instruction 

THE CoLuMBIAN WoMEN have set Monday of each week for nurses’ day at 
their house, 1536 I Street. On February 1, Miss Strubel, superintendent of the 
George Washington University Training School, was hostess. 

A NIGHT CLINIC has been opened by the Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis in the Free Dispensary for Consumptives. The hours are from 
8 to 9.30 o'clock. This is to accommodate persons who must work and cannot 
get away to attend the regular afternoon clinics. Examinations are made 
and treatment given free of charge to those who cannot afford to pay 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore.—THE MARYLAND STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NuRSES held 
its sixth annual meeting on the afternoons of January 27 and 28, in the Arundell 
Assembly Rooms. There was a large attendance at both meetings 

The first session was opened with prayer by the Rev. Donald Guthrie of the 
First Presbyterian Church. ‘The president, Miss Parsons, in her annual address 
spoke briefly concerning some of the questions uppermost in the minds of the 
nurses in the field to-day, and closed her remarks with these words: “ Let us 
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remember that circumstances are always changing; conditions that met the 
needs of yesterday will not satisfy to-day. The customs of to-day must yield 
to the demand of to-morrow—thus progress is attained.” Then followed the 
annual business session. Reports from the various committees showed that 
much good work had been accomplished. Helen C. Bartlett, chairman of the 
Committee on Almshouse Investigation, showed in her report that considerable 
work had been accomplished by this committee in assisting Dr. Herring, secretary 
of The State Lunacy Commission, in the campaign now being waged in Maryland 
to secure state care for the indigent insane. One of the most important reports 
in the business session was that of the Central Directory Committee, after which 
the state society voted to instruct the Central Directory Committee for 1909 
to proceed to establish a Central Directory in the new medical and chirurgical 
building, sometime during the coming year. The meeting then adjourned to the 
parlors of the Arundel] Club where tea was served by the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Nurses’ Alumnez Association. 

On the following day luncheon was served at the New St. James Hotel at 
one o'clock. At three o’clock the meeting was called to order in the assembly 
rooms of the Arundell Club, and the principal address of the afternoon was by 
Janet E. Richards, Washington, D. C., who spoke on “ Woman’s Work in the 
World To-day.” Miss Richards spoke very interestingly of the many phases 
of the work of women in the world to-day and gave the nurses a very comprehen- 
sive idea of how wide and how far the work extends. Then followed the election 
of officers: president, Georgina C. Ross; vice-presidents, Nettie L. Flanagan, 
Elizabeth G. Price; secretary, Sarah F. Martin, Robert Garrett Hospital; treas- 
urer, Nannie J. Lackland, 1406 Park Avenue. Members of the Board for two 
years: Misses Marie A. Gorter, A. M. French, and Eleanor Parker. Members 
ef the Board for one year, Misses Mary C. Packard, Mary E. Lent and Alice M. 
Woodward. 

SaraH F. Martin, R.N., Secretary. 


Tue UNIVERSITY ALUMN ASSOCIATION had a benefit night at Ford’s Theatre 
on February 9, and in spite of inclement weather the house was packed and the 
returns gratifying. 

AvucusTa RUSSELL, a recent graduate of University Hospital, has accepted 
the position of superintendent of nurses at the Maryland Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium at Labellasville. Emma Wright, class of 1908, has charge of the operat- 
ing room at the University Hospital, Miss Garin having resigned to take up 
private nursing. Miss Gaskill has recovered from a serious operation and long 
painful illness resulting from an accident received while in discharge of her 
professional duties. 

CAROLINE Van Buarcom, class of 1901, Johns Hopkins, has taken charge 
of a tuberculosis sanitarium about to be opened in New Bedford, Mass. 

Sara Parsons, formerly of McLean Hospital, and for several years superin- 
tendent of nurses at Sheppard—Pratt Insane Hospital, Towson, has resigned and 
expects to take up private nursing. 

Anna ZANG, class of 1908, St. Joseph’s Training School, has been made head 
nurse in the Hebrew Hospital. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington.—THeE County GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION met on 
February 1 at Kessler Hospital. The directory for graduate nurses of the 
county was discussed and voted upon, votes of absent members being counted. It 
was decided to have the directory at the C. & O. Hospital with Miss Gaul as 
director. Registration matters were discussed, the occasion being an amend 
ment to the bill now in force which had been introduced without the knowledge 
of the nurses of the state and which threatened to lower the standards. Reso 
lutions of protest against such amendment were passed unanimously. Miss Mor 
rison read a paper on “ How | Prepared for an Emergency Operation in a Private 
House.” The next meeting will be held with Miss Strain at Huntington Hospital 
After the business session, visiting nurses were taken about the hospital. Two 
guests were present, Miss Rupert, of Richmond, and Miss Ellis, a graduate of 

Kessler Hospital. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem.—L. EvGenta Henprrson, class of 1901 University of 
Maryland, has just completed a successful year as superintendent of Twin City 
Hospital. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—L. V. LaRve, Woman’s Hospital, Philadelphia, is relieving Mrs 
Mary C. Ferguson, superintendent of Columbia Hospital, while the latter takes a 
ten months’ rest, which was much needed. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah.—THE ALUMN ASSOCIATION OF THE PARK VIEW SANITARIUM 
held its second annual meeting on January 7, at the sanitarium. New officers 
were elected: president, Clara A. Mathiack; vice-president, Carrie G. Abbott; 
secretary and treasurer, Annie Janow; chairman of arrangements, Ella L 
Symons. Business was followed by a pleasant social evening. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis.—THE GRADUATE NuRSES’ Association held its annual meeting 
on January 25, and elected the following officers: president, Sarah F. Woodward; 
vice-president, Corinne Buford; secretary-treasurer, Anna E. Benton; correspond 


ing secretary, Ella Chisolm. This association was chartered in March, 1897. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati.—THEe Jewisu HospitaL ALUMN-® AssocrIATION held its regular 
meeting in the directors’ room of the hospital on January 1. Those present 
expressed their willingness to arouse more interest in the JouRNAL and gain new 
subscribers for it in accordance with the request made by the Nurses’ Associated 
Alumne. After other business, Florence Williams read an excellent paper, “ Re 
lation of the Graduate to Her School, Fellow Nurses, and the Public.” A charm- 
ing letter was read from Mrs. Ilsen, the absent president of the association, 
describing her Christmas experiences. 

At the February meeting, held on the 5th, the subject of an endowment 
fund was brought up and discussed. All present favored this, rather than a sick 
benefit fund. A letter was read from one of the graduates of the school, Fannie 
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Adler, who was visiting Naples at the time of the earthquake, describing the 
manner in which the wounded were received there. 

GRADUATES OF THE Goop SAMARITAN Hospitat formed an alumne associa- 
tion at a meeting held at the hospital] January 22. The officers elected were: 
president, Mrs. Mary Martin Brown; vice-presidents, E. Tully and M. Roddy; 
treasurer, Sister Mary Cyril; secretary, Josephine Heithaus, 4439 Tower Avenue, 
St. Bernard, Ohio. Meetings of a business and social nature will be held 
monthly. 

Dayton.—THE GRADUATE NurRsEs’ AssocIATION OF DAYTON AND VICINITY 
held a regular meeting on January 20 at the nurses’ home, Miami Valley Hos- 
pital. Grace A. Greene gave a talk on Hamlet, her own interpretation, which 
was greatly enjoyed. A social hour concluded the meeting. 


MINNESOTA 
Brainerd.—THE ALUMN-£ ASSOCIATION OF THE NORTHERN Pactiric BENEvo- 
LENT ASSOCIATION TRAINING SCHOOL was organized in October with the following 
officers: president, Mable Cole, Glendive, Montana; vice-presidents, Mary Gavin, 
Emma Clark; secretary and treasurer, Maude Manning, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
The association starts with eleven members, the school being still in its youth, 
having graduated five classes. 
MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor.—THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN NuRSES’ ALUMN-® ASSOCIATION 
held a meeting on January 30. The registration bill was discussed. Papers 
were read on “The Care a Nurse Should Take of Herself,” by Miss Sillman; 
and “ Entertaining the Wealthy Convalescent Patient,” by Miss Easton. Appli- 
cation blanks for membership in the association have been sent to all graduates 
and will be given to pupils as they finish their course; by this means it is hoped 
to increase the membership. In response to Miss Dock’s request, some one will 
be asked to speak to the association on woman’s suffrage. The obstetrical de- 
partment of the hospital has been enlarged by two cottages, having thirty beds. 

Miss Appotr has taken up school nursing in Chicago. Three graduates of 
the class of 1908 are superintendents of nurses in small hospitals, Misses Davis, 
Tuomey, and Burke. Miss Gillespie is an assistant superintendent, and Miss 
Wortman has charge of a surgical ward in the University of Michigan Hospital. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Eva L. Denne, graduate of Kingston General Hospital, Canada, 
and former superintendent of the Samaritan Hospital, Sioux City, has been 
appointed to the position of assistant to the superintendent of nurses, Presby- 
terian Hospital. Mabel Adams, formerly a head nurse in the Presbyterian 
Hospital, has accepted the superintendency of Hope Hospital, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

METHA JORGENSEN, class of 1907, Augustana Hospital, was appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of nurses. Esther T. Jackson, class of 1904, has gone to Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., to take charge of Ellis Hospital Training School. Clara Kittle- 
son, class of 1906, has been appointed surgical nurse at Ellis Hospital. Eva 
Nord has accepted a position as office nurse in Schenectady. Lucy Wood suc- 
ceeded Miss Kittleson as assistant surgical nurse at Augustana Hospital. Vic- 
toria Carlson, class of 1908, has been appointed surgical nurse at Agatha Hospital, 
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the Clinton, Ia. Agnes Nordby, W. Holmberg, Bertha Outzen and Anna Grover 
have received appointments on the Chicago visiting nurses’ staff. 
ADELE RicHarps, class of 1908, Mercy Hospital, has gone to Mercy Hospital, 


cia.- 

sens Janesville, Wisconsin, as surgical nurse. Catherine Maloney. class of 1904. 

dy: has taken charge of the Kenosha Hospital, Kenosha, Wisconsin. Euphemia Mac 

on Neill, class of 1902, has accepted the position of superintendent of the Evansville 


held Sanitarium, Evansville, Indiana. Geneveive Dyer, class of 1908, has accepted 
the position of superintendent of nurses in Mercy Hospital, Madison, Wisconsin 


INDIANA 
hich State MeEeTING.—TuHE INDIANA StTaTeE Nurses’ AssocIaTION will hold its 
semi-annual meeting in Marion, on April 21 and 22, in the library building. It 
is very much desired, at this same time and place, to have a meeting of the 
superintendents of all hospitals and training schools of the state for the purpose 
“e of organizing for mutual help and improvement to themselves and their several 
a institutions. The program is not yet complete but good things are promised, 
a professional and social. This is the first meeting to be held in Marion and a 
ida. good attendance is hoped for. 
ith. Indianapolis.—THE INDIANAPOLIS City HospITaAL ALUMN Association held 
its bimonthly meeting at the hospital on January 5. No business needing atten- 
tion, the time was spent in a social hour and in hemming napkins for the room 
for sick nurses. Great sorrow was expressed at the death of Miss Wheeler, a 
mine member of the first class graduating from the training school, then the Flower 
oe Mission Training School. Many regrets were also expressed at the resignation 
aes of the newly-elected president, Josephine M. Gerin, who has resigned her position 
pli- : as chief operating room nurse at the hospital to become chief nurse at the 
ates French Lick Springs Sanitarium. The next regular meeting will be held at the 
ped hospital on the afternoon of March 9. 
will GRACE Letts, class of 1907, Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn, has been 
de appointed night supervisor at the Deaconess’s Hospital. 
_ Richmond.—Cora V. Nirer, class of 1902, Indianapolis City Hospital, who 
ad has been for two years assistant superintendent of the Reed Memorial Hospital, 
_ has accepted the position of chief operating room nurse of the Asbury Hospital, 
fies Minneapolis. 
tal. COLORADO 
Denver.—THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COLORADO STATE TRAINED NURSES’ 
da, ASSOCIATION was held in the assembly hall of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
oon tion Building on February 11 and 12. The afternoon of the 11th was devoted 
by- to the following program: 
Jon Invocation and address of welcome, Rev. David Utter. Paper, “ The Sixth 
me International Congress on Tuberculosis,” Dr. R. W. Corwin, Pueblo; read by 
y Miss L. A. Beecroft. Paper, “ A History of School Nursing,” Miss L. L. Rogers, 
ist- Pueblo. Address, “Pure Food,” Hon. Wilbur F. Cannon, Denver. A musical 


program was interspersed. 

The business session was called to order on February 12 by Miss Beecroft, the 
president. Reports showed a steady progress in the work of the association. 
The Boulder County Association and the Colorado Alumne Association were 
accepted as affiliated members. Mary B. Eyre was elected chairman of the 
Legislative Committee to watch for any adverse legislation that might come up 
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during the present session. Louise Perrin was elected delegate to the Associated 
Alumne and Laura A. Beecroft to the Federation of Women’s Clubs. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: president, Mra. Mary Thurston, 
Boulder; vice-president, Clara Stuevens, Denver; secretary, Louise Perrin, Den 
ver; treasurer, Marguerite Bullene, Denver; new member on board of directors, 
Laura Beecroft. The association endorsed Mary B. Eyre for reappointment on the 
State Board of Examiners. Lunch was served to the members in the café of the 
new Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Louise Pernin, Secretary. 


OKLAHOMA 


Guthrie.—-Martua RANDALL, R.N., secretary of the Oklahoma State Associa 
tion, has taken charge of the Methodist Hospital, an institution of twenty beds 
with eight nurses in training. “ A small institution with a big future.” More 
executive workers are needed in Oklahoma. 


WYOMING 


Sheridan.—A MEETING OF GRADUATE NURSES was held in Sheridan on 
November 30, 1908, for the purpose of effecting an association of the graduate 
nurses of the state of Wyoming. There were present eight nurses. The time of 
this meeting was given to the discussion of the detail of an organization, the 
purpose of which was to be the securing of laws regulating the profession of 
nursing; the establishing of reciprocity between the nurses of Wyoming and 
other states, and the furtherance of all means aiming to elevate the standard 
of the nursing profession. After discussion and consideration of various ideas 
Martha A. Converse, as chairman of the meeting, appointed a committee of three 
Minnie Weed, Georgia Glidden and Mrs. W. A. Miller, to frame a constitution 
and by-laws. The meeting was then adjourned to meet on December 4 for the 
adoption of the constitution and by-laws and the election of officers, 

At the second meeting the constitution and by-laws prepared by the commit 
tee were adopted and the following officers elected: president, Martha A. Con 
verse, superintendent of the State Training Schools, Rock Springs; vice-president, 
Margaret A. Farrell; secretary, Mrs. Amy E. Miller, Sheridan; treasurer, Nell 
M. Martin, Sheridan. Mrs. Agnes E. Kane, Mrs. Geo. W. Perry and Georgia Glid- 
den, all of Sheridan, were appointed as a Committee of Ways and Means, and 
Minnie Weed, of Sheridan, Hattie Grant, of Cheyenne, and Mra. Jas. E. Mills, 
of Rock Springs, as a Commitee of Membership. 

Much time and discussion were then given the consideration and framing 
of a bill for the state registration of nurses to be presented at the next session 
of the Tegislature, January, 1909. The passage of this bill will be of much 
importance in protecting the nursing profession from the incompetent, ignorant 
and unscrupulous, to whom the work of nursing now offers a fair field with no 
restrictions. It is estimated that the number of untrained women (consisting 
to some extent of rejected probationers and dismissed pupils), who are actively 
engaged in the work of nursing is nearly three times as great as the regularly 


qualified nurses. 
The chief benefit of this bill, however, will be to the physicians and to the 


public, in furnishing them with means of discriminating between ability and 
incompetency, in supplying a guarantee that those who are known as registered 
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nurses have furnished satisfactory evidence to the state of their fitmess and ability 


to give efficient care to the sick. It will inevitably result in improvement in 
the education and the training of nurses, but will in no way affect any person 
nursing the sick who does not assume to be a trained or resist red waren 

will, however, make it impossible for such persons to stand, as they do at present 
on exactly the same basis as the nurse who has given tw or three ye 


hard work and study to obtain her profession 


The association, in preparing the bill, has done so wi 


lishing such standards as will enable a nurse 1 stered in 


recognition and respect anywhere. 


The meeting then adjourned, with each m 


the purpose of the association. 


WASHINGTON 
ror only the members of the King 
County Graduate Nurses’ Association but all the nu 


with interest the present session of the State Ls 
bill * in their hands, It is known in Olympia as House Bill No. 18. Laura Mac 
Millan, secretary of the state association, has gone to the capitol to assist 
Mrs. R. E. Buchanan, the able wife of the legislator who has stood sponsor f 
the bill, in lobbying 


At a meeting of the Executive Board of the King County asso 


at the Seattle General Hospital January 23, it was voted that Mrs. A. W 
Hawley and the Executive Board should be the Legislative Committee, the san 
to meet with Miss MacMillan every Saturday during the session of the Legis 


ture and help with her work as much as possible 

Mrs. Epirxa M. Hickey, one of the Seattle school nurses, during the annual 
session of the Washington Educational Association held in Spokane, December 29 
31, delivered two addresses on her work, one entitled “ The Trained Nurse in the 
Public School,” being a history of school nursing; and the other, “ The Work of 


the School Nurse.” Both addresses were followed by demonstrations of the 


work. Mr. Watson, superintendent of the Spokane schools, provided a class 


children and a teacher. A great interest in this phase of education was created 
and many of the prominent educators of the state expressed the desire to see 
nurses in all the schools as soon as possible. 

Tue Kring County ASSOCIATION during the month of June, 1908, affiliated 
with the Seattle Federation of Women’s Clubs. It sent six delegates to the fed 
ffiliation has been 


help to the 


eration, three of whom are on important committees. This a 
a great help and impetus to the nurses and they in turn will be a 
federation. 

Miss M. BaKEeNuUS, one of the charter members of the state association, 
sailed for Japan January 28, to make her future home. She carried the con 
gratulations and best wishes of the association to her new home 

Kine County AssociaTion.—The bill for registration was the chief topi 
of discussion at the regular meeting, held at the Graduate Nurses’ Clut 
ruary 1. Miss Loomis, the president, reported the progress of the 
Olympia and told of Miss MacMillan’s work for it. Much personal work is being 
done by the nurses. The members learned with much sadness of the death of 


Miss G. V. Carlisle, of Tacoma. She was one of the State Councillors and 
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endeared herself to the King County nurses by her devotion to the bill and her 
royal welcome at the annual meeting last June. 

SEATTLE’s New Emergency Hospirat is to open March 1 with Mary Schiach, 
a graduate of Seattle General Hospital, as superintendent and Miss Colton, 
a graduate of Lane Hospital, San Francisco, as surgical nurse. It is to occupy 
the fourth floor of the new City Hall and is to have capacity for about thirty beds. 

PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS, and inmates of various charitable institutions in 
Seattle are enjoying complimentary concerts given by members of the local 
Musicians’ Union, as voted by that organization last month. 

THE WOMEN OF SEATTLE are beginning to interest themselves in an effort 
to provide the city with a properly equipped ambulance system, which does not 
now exist. 

CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco.—THE San Francisco TRAINING Schoo. ALUMN ASSOCIA- 
TION in its annual report shows an increase of membership. The meetings have 
been of interest, and a fund for sick nurses has been started. The first loss by 
death occurred when Mary Coghlan died on November 25, after being severely 
burned. The officers for 1909 are: president, B. Espeset; vice-presidents, N. Wil- 
cox, H. Collins; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. L. J. French; assistant secretary, L. 
Briggin. A recent meeting of the association took the form of a welcome home 
to Sara Campbell, returning after her thrilling experience in being shipwrecked 
and living on Christmas Island for ten weeks before being rescued. 

Los Angeles.—THE CALiIForNIA HospitaL Nurses’ ALUMNZ ASSOCIATION 
held its regular monthly meeting on February 1, at the directory headquarters. 
The resignation of Miss Gelbert as secretary was accepted and Miss Franklin 
was elected to fill her place. The amendment to the constitution, changing the 
time of meeting from the first Monday of the month to the last was voted upon 
and carried. 

Mrs, Constance WILSON, class of 1903, California Hospital, is night super- 
intendent of the Clara Barton Hospital. Miss Peterson has a position in the 
California Hospital-of Sacramento. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—THeE Toronto GENERAL HospitaL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
has cause for gratitude and congratulation in the safe return and heroic conduct 
of one of the members of its alumnz, Miss M. Tweedie, class of 1894, who was a 
passenger on the wrecked steamer Republic. 

From the account given in The Globe of Toronto we read the following: 
“ Among the incidents which have been related regarding the sinking of the 
Republic there is none more creditable than that in which Miss Tweedie was the 
central figure. While the passengers of the Republic were standing on the Cap- 
tain’s deck with life-boats ready to lower, Miss Tweedie asked and obtained 
permission to visit her state-room to secure life-preservers for the three mem- 
bers of Colonel Mason’s family (one of whom was her patient) and also herself. 
Groping her way down through the passages of the unfamiliar steamer, now in 
total darkness, she finally secured four life-belts, but could only carry two of 
these up the narrow staircase which led to the Captain’s deck where all were 
assembled. Some one, meantime, had appropriated one of the belts she had left 
at the foot of the stair, thereby necessitating another trip down the dark 
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passages and stairs in order to secure a life-belt for herself. Later she heard 
of a poor Italian in the steerage, weeping bitterly because he could secure no life- 
preserver. So once more, although warned to make all possible haste as the 
vessel was in great danger, Miss Tweedie descended into the darkness, and finding 
the Italian, gave up her life-belt to him.” 

At the regular meeting of the alumnz association, held at the Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital on the afternoon of February 3, Miss Tweedie gave a graphic 
account of the experiences she encountered from the time of the collision between 
the Republic and the Florida, until they landed on the pier in New York, where 
they were obliged to keep in a continual whirl to avoid the various cameras 
levelled at them. At the close of Miss Tweedie’s address the president of the 
association, Miss L. Bowerman, in a few brief remarks, called the attention of 
the association to the fact that Miss Tweedie had said absolutely nothing about 
herself. Miss Bowerman then said that the association had heard that Miss 
Tweedie had lost her alumnz brooch on the ill-fated steamer, and therefore had 
commissioned her, on behalf of the society to present Miss Tweedie with a new 
one, which she was asked to accept as a slight token of their appreciation of 
her brave and self-sacrificing conduct. 

MINNIE Samson, class of 1907, Toronto General Hospital, has been appointed 
head nurse, Maternity Department. Margaret Thomson, class of 1908, has been 
appointed head nurse, Nervous Wards. Nellie Minns, class of 1908, is acting 
night supervisor. Grace Hodgson, class of 1893, late night supervisor, Lakeside 
Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed superintendent, Eye, Ear, Nose 
and Throat Hospital (Episcopal), Washington, D. C. 

THE NURSES OF THE HospiTaL For Sick CHILDREN were given a dance 
on February 5. 

BIRTHS 

At Philadelphia, a daughter to Dr. and Mrs. M. W. Sloan. Mrs. Sloan was 
Grace Thatcher, class of 1898, Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia. 

In January, at Carnduff, Saskatchewan, a son to Dr. and Mrs. Brereton. 
Mrs. Brereton was Nellie Ross, class of 1904, Toronto General Hospital. 

At Philadelphia, a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Morris Rudderow. Mrs. Rud- 
derow was Mary B. Cameron, class of 1904, Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia. 


MARRIAGES 


MarTHitpa HJELM, graduate of Augustana Hospital, Chicago, to Mr. Joenson, 
Sweden. 

AvcusTa ANDERSON, graduate of Augustana Hospital, Chicago, to Charles 
Sackerson, Seattle, Washington. 

JOHANNA NELSON, formerly assistant superintendent of nurses at Augustana 
Hospital, Chicago, to C. A. Hanson, Red Oak, Iowa. 

On October 28, Ethel Carver, class of 1901, Indianapolis City Hospital, to 
W. H. Baker, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Baker will live at South Bend. 

On October 10, 1908, at North East, Pennsylvania, Alice Hampson, class 
of 1907, Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, to Benjamin F. Ginder. 

On February 3, at Toronto, Mildred Dean, class of 1907, Toronto General 
Hospital, to E. A. Dolson, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Dolson will reside in Toronto. 

On December 17, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, Caroline Gapp, class of 1906, 
Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, to Walter Ross Dawson, of Roxborough. 
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On January 13, at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, S. Eleanor Merrill, class of 
1900, Massachusetts General Hospital, to J. Waldo Burnham Taylor, of Boston. 

In February, in Baltimore, Mary Eyerly, graduate of St. Joseph’s Training 
School, to Eugene Pessagno, M.D. They will live at 2314 East Baltimore Street. 

On November 24, 1908, at Paradise, Pennsylvania, Mary Wenger, class of 
1904, Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, to Dr. Edwin Barclay Miller, of 
Altoona. 

In December, Katherine MacKinnon, graduate of Mercy Hospital Training 
School, Chicago, to Ralph C. Fiss. Mr. and Mrs. Fiss will live in, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

On January 27, at Columbia, South Carolina, Emily L. Pinckney, class of 
1906, Columbia Hospital, to Harry H. Griffin, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Griffin will 
live in Columbia. 

On January 2, in St. Peter’s Church, Toronto, Kathleen Alice Smith, class 
of 1904, Toronto General Hospital, to Walter H. Taylor, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. 
Taylor will live in Thessalon. 

On December 16, Grace Madeline Collins, class of 1908, Mercy Hospital 
Training School, Chicago, to Frederick C. Ridman, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Ridman 
will live in Mason City, Iowa. 

On December 17, at Orchard House, St. Catherines, Ontario, Lilla J. Shep 
pard, class of 1891, Toronto General Hospital, to William O. Stewart, M.D. Dr. 
and Mrs. Stewart will live at Guelph. 

On January 5, Maude Wallington, class of 1902, Grace Hospital, Detroit, 
to D. D. Frisbee. After spending the winter in California, Dr. and Mrs. Frisbee 
will live at 39 Atkinson Avenue, Detroit. 

On January 5, at Marietta, Pennsylvania, Minerva Mumma, class of 1901, 
University of Pennsylvania Hospital, to Charles H. Hancock. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hancock will live at 940 Riverside Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey. 


DEATHS 

At her home in Chicago, after a lingering illness, Mary Butler, class of 1896, 
Mercy Hospital. 

At Atlantic City, of endocarditis, Margaret R. Anderson, class of 1906, 
Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia. 

At her home in Chicago, of heart trouble, Mrs. J. Ronan, formerly Geraldine 
Curry, class of 1895, Mercy Hospital. 

On February 1, after a lingering illness of scarlet fever, Nora Reid, class 
of 1908, S. R. Smith Infirmary, Staten Island. 

On February 4, at Fairhaven, Massachusetts, of pneumonia, Marianne A. 
Hirst, class of 1901, St. Luke’s Hospital, New Bedford. 

Ar Washington, D.C., accidentally, from asphyxiation, Mrs. Bremerman, 
formerly Hebe Cutts, class of 1901, Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia. 

On February 7, at Detroit, Martha Collier, class of 1894, Farrand Training 
School. Miss Collier was an efficient member of the alumne association of her 
school. 

On January 8, at Boston City Hospital, Mrs. John Howard, who was Connie 
Golden, class of 1906, Boston Medical Mission Hospital, class of 1907, Boston 
Floating Hospital. 
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On January 30, at her home in Bellevue, Pennsylvania, Mrs. John Welsh, 
who was Pauline Herzog, class of 1896, Allegheny General Hospital. She was 
highly esteemed and loved by all who knew her. She leaves a husband and 
three sons. 

At Denver, Colorado, of pneumonia, Miss Wheeler, class of 1885, Flower 


Mission Training School, Indianapolis. Miss Wheeler had practised her pro- 


fession in Denver ever since her graduation; she was a conscientious Christian 
woman and a good nurse. 

On January 5, Mary J. McNerney, class of 1903, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Phila 
delphia. Miss McNerney was one of the most efficient members of her alumnx 
association, not only interested in doing conscientious work as a nurse, but in 
promoting the high ideals of the association. She gave diligent, gentle, and sym 
pathetic care to her patients. Her associates feel that they have sustained a 
great loss. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


To wring out flannels easily from boiling water. Use a piece of 
half wool bed blanket, as wool can be wrung dry and cotton holds the 
heat, fold it the size desired, give it several twists, and, holding it by 
the ends, dip the middle in the water. Remove, keep twisting, exchange 
hands, so as to form a twist in the bottom. Every drop of water can 
be removed and the steam retained. Wrap in a dry flannel and apply. 

T. M. M. 


AN easy way to lift. Separate the feet twelve to fifteen inches, 
place the right foot one step in advance. Keep the back straight, the 
chest up. Bend at the hips if necessary, flex the knees strongly. In 
lifting allow all the weight to fall on the lower legs. You can lift 
easily and with no injury to yourself by this method. T. M. M. 


Hor sponging. Have a bucket filled with boiling water, and cover 
it to retain the heat. Have ready a large soft sponge, dip partly in 
the water and dry it on the side of the bucket. If possible, have a large 
handle made on the order of an electrode: if made of wood, one end 
can have holes to which the sponge is sewed. Sponge the surface rapidly 
until red, repeat if necessary. Hot sponging does not have as good an 
effect if the skin is hot and dry, but with a cold skin and a high 
temperature, it is both cooling and stimulating. T. M. M. 


A NIcE method for a soap bath in bed. Have ready two bowls of 
water, 100° and 80°, two yards of cheese-cloth, a cake of ivory soap, 
three Turkish towels. Place one yard of cheese-cloth in each bowl, 
expose the part to be bathed, protect the bed with towels, cover the 
part to be bathed with the cheese-cloth wrung from the warmer water, 
lather your hands well with the soap and rub the part briskly. Re- 
move the lather. Rub with the cheese-cloth from the cooler water, and 
dry with the towel. This method keeps the patient warm, there is 
friction enough to produce reaction, and the patient enjoys it. 

T. M. M. 


To prevent bed-sores, apply hot and cold applications to the tender 
spot. If the skin is broken, mentholatum is very healing. 
T. M. M. 
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ORANGE juice is good for a typhoid patient. I have known cases 
where for the first week nothing else was given. T. M. M. 


To cure a burn, place it in cold water, cold enough to relieve the 
pain, and keep it there until all pain is gone, even if it takes hours. 
It is a certain method of relief, though tedious. One woman, who had 
burned both hands, kept the more badly burned one in a pail of cold 
water all night, and by morning no trace of a burn remained on that 
hand, while the other was several days in healing. T. M. M. 


A LARGE necked bottle can be used as a substitute for a urinal. 
T. M. M. 


FLAXSEED poultices can be kept hot, if they are made very soft at 
first, by placing several in a colander over a kettle of boiling water, 
under a tightly fitting lid. Where no colander is at hand, a piece of 
flannel can be used instead. T. M. M. 


A PRINCESS apron, made of some serviceable material such as blue 
chambray, sewed up the back, with large sleeves, is convenient to have 
to slip over the uniform when doing dirty work. T. M. M. 


In the Southern California Practitioner for January is an article 
on “ Tuberculosis—Its Treatment at the Los Angeles County Hospital ” 
by Dr. D. C. Barber, in which attention is called anew to the great 
burden borne by the people of that section in having to take care of poor 
patients sent on from the east by misguided friends, who hope the patient 
may be benefited by the California climate, even though he has not means 
of support or strength to work. The County Hospital is supposed to 
receive only persons who have been residents of the county a year, “ but 
when a human being, too sick to work and having no money, applies for 
help at your doors, there is only one thing to do—admit him, and do 
the best you can to aid and comfort the unfortunate one.” Nurses who 
have influence with such people should exert it on behalf of keeping at 
home patients without means, for this is a kindness to the patient as 
well as to the long-suffering and much imposed upon dwellers in “ the 
land of sunshine.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IN CHARGE OF 
M. E. CAMERON 


LILIES AND OrcHIps. By Rosina C. Boardman. Price $2.50 net. New 

York: Robert Grier Cook, publisher. 

A series of drawings in color of some of the more interesting and 
beautiful species of three flower families growing in the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains and in Canada, together with a few stray 
relatives from the Pacific slope. The author modestly sets forth the con- 
tents of her really beautiful book with so little claim for attention that 
one is truly surprised to find how much the work contains. There are 
twenty-four plates in color—most faithful reproductions of these beauti- 
ful and many of them rare flowers—each in itself a joy, and worthy of 
frame and a place on the wall where it would constantly remind the 
beholder of the quiet corners in the woods where the original is found, 
though, alas, as Miss Boardman only too truly laments, these shy beauties 
are each season becoming harder to find. It is a mournful fact that 
the very beauty which makes these lovely flowers so desirable is the great- 
est menace to their lives. Heedless flower pickers, who grasp not only 
the blossom, but tear up plant and root, are each year robbing us of the 
flowers which were meant to bloom freely for our universal satisfaction 
and delight. The book includes the lily family proper, with its mem- 
bers, wood lily, Canada, Turk’s cap, tiger, day, Washington mariposa, 
etc., etc. ; the lilies of the valley, which grow from root stocks, never, like 
the lily proper, from bulb or corms, and includes the Clintonia, Solomon’s 
seal, spikenard, trillium and Indian cucumber and last but by no means 
least the orchid family including the lovely arethusas, grass pinks, ladies’ 
slipper, ladies’ tresses, pogonia, and the most familiar, and perhaps best 
loved of all, the various Habenaria, which we know as the wood orchis, 
the meadow orchis, or the bog orchis, in its many shades, and variously 
formed spikes of lavender, pink, yellow, and white, a single stem of which 
will scent a whole room. 

Next to having the flowers fresh from their native haunts comes the 
pleasure of looking at their faithful reproduction—so true in drawing 
and color that one almost puts out one’s hand to turn up the bending lily 
and look inside. 
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One can hardly overestimate the value in wholesomeness of an 


impulse toward nature study, and Miss Boardman is to be congratulated 
for giving us such an alluring invitation to go forth into the woods in 
search of beauty. The book will make a charming Easter gift for a 
nature lover. 


Tue Basy. A book for Mothers and Nurses. By Daniel Rollins 
Brown, A.B., M.D. Price $1.00 net. Whitcomb and Barrows, 
Boston. 


Seldom hus it been the lot of the reviewer to chance upon a book 
written so understandingly and sympathetically by a man, on the 
“ Baby ”—a subject usually yielded up to the woman as belonging 
peculiarly to her province. The present work is designed as an aid 
to the mother or nurse upon whom rests the responsibility of guarding 
and nourishing the helpless infant through its early years. The author 
very rightly insists that upon the fidelity and capability of the mother 
and nurse in these early days, the welfare of the child depends through- 
out its life. The professional tone is entirely eliminated and in reading 
one constantly loses sight of the fact of being under the doctor’s orders, 
although the conviction grows stronger and stronger that the writer knows 
all that is to be known about babies. 

Touching lightly on the features in which the newly born differs 
from the adult, the pulse, respiration, digestion, etc., the writer passes 
on to the all-important subject of feeding (no doubt the infants would 
all applaud if they knew), giving the preference to the breast-feeding ; 
he goes on to speak of substitute feeding where the mother is unable 
to nourish her child. Unlike many specialists on this subject he prefers 
the home modified milk to the product of the laboratory, distrusting the 
multiple handling necessary before the product reaches the baby. Grant- 
ing that the mother or nurse makes herself intelligent as to the food 
values of the different parts of the milk, and the modification necessary, 
she can prepare the food accurately and at a far smaller cost than the 
laboratories will do it. Moreover it must be far toward compensation 
for being unable to nourish her child from her own breasts, if she per- 
sonally sees to the preparation of her child’s food and knows the integrity 
of its constituents. 

The premature infant has a chapter to itself and a special table for 
its food which must needs be specially adapted to its low vitality. 

Given its proper food and sleep, and the writer is very insistent on this 
point, proper clothing, fresh air, and cool baths, he sees no reason why 
the baby need have any ailments, but if it does there is a chapter on 
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the simplest means of relieving the small disorders as they appear, many 
or all of which he attributes to carelessness or worse in the guardian of 
the child. 

On first walking, the baby is to be put at once into right and left 
shoes, failure to do so resulting in weakened arches and the consequent 
suffering in later years. The care of the teeth Dr. Brown considers to be 
preventive, and this may be regarded as the keynote of the book—keep 
the baby sound and healthy, inculcate good habits from birth, don’t allow 
it to depart from the right path, and you are saved a lifetime of trouble 
and incidentally the baby is much better off. 


VomitTine Arrer AN#sTHESIA.—Dr Neef, in an article entitled 
“ Practical Points in Anesthesia,” in the American Journal of Surgery, 
says: When it is important to avoid post-operative vomiting, gastric 
lavage with plain water, made faintly alkaline with lime water or milk 
of magnesia, may be done as soon as the narcosis is ended and while 
the patient is still on the operating table. During the procedure the 
head end of the table is lowered a few degrees. 

I have gathered the impression that crowding is one of the prime 
causes of excessive vomiting after anesthesia. It has been my experi- 
ence that cases in which I could truly say that I had not crowded the 
anesthetic and where it was not swallowed to any extent during the 
induction have suffered little or not at all from this disagreeable after- 
effect of the narcosis. 

The attentive nurse will find that there are numerous little things, 
seemingly insignificant, that help greatly toward the patient’s comfort. 
She may support the wound during a coughing spell or if the patient 
vomits. If her charge is tormented with nausea a piece of cotton satur- 
ated with a mixture of alcohol and acetic acid can be dropped into a 
tumbler and the patient allowed to inhale the vapor. If the lips and 
throat are dry and parched, moisture is grateful and small pieces of gauze 
wet with iced water may be laid over the lips and nostrils. 
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CHANGES IN THE ARMY NURSE CORPS 


RECORDED IN THE OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 
FOR TWO MONTHS, ENDING FEBRUARY 15, 1909. 

ALLEN, JEANETTE E., graduate of the Hospital of the Good Shepherd, Syra 
euse, N. Y., 1905, appointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. 

BEECHER, Prarie B., graduate of the Hospital of the Good Shepherd, Syra 
cuse, N, Y., 1906, appointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, Pre 
sidio of San Francisco, Cal. 

Botpt, Louise C., transferred from the General Hospital, San Francisco, 
California, to duty at the General Hospital, Ft. Bayard, New Mexico 

CARPENTER, ANNA C., graduate of the Howard Hospital, Philadelphia, 1907, 
and Municipal Hospital, Philadelphia, 1909, appointed and assigned to duty at 
the General Hospital, San Francisco. 

Hatiock, Mary H., transferred from temporary duty at Jolo, Jolo, to proper 
station, Zamboanga, P. I. 

Houumay, Mrs. Mary E., died January 22 of cerebral hemorrhage, at the 
General Hospital, Ft. Bayard, N. M. 

Kerr, Rosa M., transferred from the General Hospital, San Francisco, to 
duty at the General Hospital, Ft. Bayard. 

Leonarp, Grace E., formerly on duty at the General Hospital, Ft. Bayard, 
discharged. 

MeEricie, Evetyn E., transferred from the General Hospital, Ft. Bayard, t 
the General Hospital, San Francisco, for duty. 

Osnaven, Bessie C., transferred from the General Hospital, San Francisco, 
to duty at the General Hospital, Ft. Bayard. 

Routrs, Louise, ex-army nurse, reappointed and assigned to duty at the 
General Hospital, Ft. Bayard. 

Sagar, Saran E., transferred from the General Hospital, San Francisco, to 
duty at the General Hospital, Ft. Bayard. 

ScHREIBER, MINNIE E., transferred from the General Hospital, Ft. Bayard, 
to duty at the General Hospital, San Francisco. 

Sweeney, Mary Aones, transferred from Camp Jossman, Guimaras, to the 
Division Hospital, Manila, P. I. 

Wants, Marcaret T., transferred from the General Hospital, San Francisco, 
to the General Hospital, Ft. Bayard. 

West, Cora F., graduate of the Post-Graduate Hospital, Chicago, 1905, and 
superintendent of Knoxville College Hospital for one year, appointed and 
assigned to duty at the General Hospital, Presidio of San Francisco. 

ZIEGLER, BARBARA, formerly on duty at the General Hospital, San Francisco, 
discharged. 

ZimeRtE, Mary, transferred from the General Hospital, Ft. Bayard, to 
duty at the General Hospital, Presidio of San Francisco. 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING COMPANY. 
President, Miss ANNIE Damer, R.N., Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss M. A. Samvuet, R.N., Roosevelt Hospital, New York City. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 
President, Mrs. IsaseL Hampron Ross, 702 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary, Miss G. M. Nevins, The Garfield Memorial Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
Annual meeting to be held in Minnesota, 1909. 


THE NURSES’ ASSOCIATED ALUMN OF THE UNITED STATES. 
President, Miss ANNIE Dames, R.N., Echo Hill Farm, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 
Secretary, Sarau E. Sty, 193 Frederick Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Treasurer, Miss ANNA Davips, 128 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Inter-State Secretary, Saran E. Sty, 193 Frederick Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual meeting to be held in Minnesota, 1909. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS, U. 8. A. 
Mrs. Dita H. Kinney, Surgeon-General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 


NAVY NURSE CORPS, U. 8S. N. 


Miss EstHer VoorHees Hasson, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Department 
of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


HOSPITAL ECONOMICS COURSE, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 
Director, Miss M. ADELAIDE NutTTING, R.N., 417 West 118th Street, New 
York City. 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Miss Mary I. Hat, 2534 Piedmont Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
Secretary, Miss GENEVIEVE CooKE, 324 Grand Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 


COLORADO STATE TRAINED NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Mrs. Mary Tuurston, R.N., Boulder, Col. 
Secretary, Loutse Perrin, R.N., 4303 Clay Street, Denver, Col. 


GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 
President, Miss Martua J. WILKINSON, 124 Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mas. EpirH BaLpwin Lockwoop, Granby, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Miss ANNa J. GREENLEES, R.N., 1723 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Miss Lity Kanety, R.N., 1723 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
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GEORGIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, Miss Mary Biyrue Witson, R.N., Savannah Hospital, Savannah, Ga. 
Secretary, Miss BENA HENDERSON, 79 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lil. 


ILLINOIS STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss MINNIE H. AHRENS, Provident Hospital, Chicago, II. 
Secretary, Miss Bena HeENpeERSON, Children’s Hospital Society, 79 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, 


INDIANA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss Mary B. Soiiers, R.N., Reid Memorial Hospital, Richmond, 
Indiana. 
Secretary, Miss Mag D. Currig, 39 The Meridian, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


IOWA STATE ASSOCIATION OF REGISTERED NURSES. 
President. Miss JANE Garrop, Davenport, Iowa. 
Secretary, Miss WILHELMINA J. Buiim, 1208 Commercial Street, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Chairman Credential Committee, Miss LiLt1aAn M. ALDEN, Mason City, Iowa. 


KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, Miss Laura A. WILson, Children’s Free Hospital, Louisville, Ky. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss VioLa J. BiNngs, 1335 Cherokee Road, Louisville, 

Ky. 
LOUISIANA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss C. FromHerz, New Orleans, La. 
Secretary, Miss OLIN NorMAN, 1517 Antoine Street, New Orleans, La. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss Mary M. RippLe, Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
Secretary, Miss Estner Dart, Stillman Infirmary, Cambridge, Mass. 


MARYLAND STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES 
President, Grorarna C. Ross, R.N., Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md 
Secretary, Sanan F. Martin, R.N., The Robert Garrett Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss E. L. Parker, Lansing, Michigan. 
Secretary, Miss FANTINE PEMBERTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MINNESOTA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Mrs. ALEXANDER R. CoLvIN, 30 Kent Street, St. Paul. 
Secretary, E. W. Stuur, 2133 Kenwood Parkway, Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss CHARLOTTE B. Forrester, Box 803, Kansas City, Mo. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Eva Roseberry, 1208 Wyandotte Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 


President, Nancy L. Dorsey, 1316 Park Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 
Secretary, Mus. A. G. PINKERTON, 112 North 4lst Street, Omaha, Neb. 


GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
President, Miss Grace P. Haskett, The Wentworth Hospital, Dover, N. H. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Ipa A. Nutrex, R.N., R.F.D. No. 1, Portsmouth, 

N. H. 
NEW JERSEY STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss E. F. Conninaton, Elizabeth General Hospital, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Secretary, Miss Heten Steruen, 48 Elm Street, Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mas. Harvey D. Burritt, R.N., 1602 South State Street, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Secretary, Miss Grace ARNOLD Knicut, R.N., 72 East 77th Street, New York 
City. 

Treasurer, Miss Lina LicutTsourne, R.N., Hospital of the Good Shepherd, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Miss Constance E. Prout, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Secretary, Miss Mary Sueetz, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


OHIO STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss M. H. Pierson, Columbus, Ohio. 
Secretary, Miss MaTuitpa L. Jounson, 501 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, Raz L. DesseLt, R. N., 136 West 6th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 
Secretary, MarTHA RANDALL, R.N., Oklahoma Methodist Hospital, Guthrie, Okla. 


OREGON STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Miss LiInna RicHaRpsoN, 343 Thirteenth Street, Portland, Oregon. 
Secretary, Miss Frances McLane, 374 Third Street, Portland, Oregon. 


GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
President, Miss Roserta West, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Secretary, Miss Anniz C. Nepwett, St. Timothy’s Hospital, Roxborough, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer, Mr. Witu1am R. McNavouton, 245 Emerson Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss Lucy C. Arges, Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R. I. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mies Exvizasern F. Sueeman, 24 George Street, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, L. V. Jones, R.N., Roper Hospital, Charleston, S. C. 
Secretary, Miss Luta Davis, Sumter Hospital, Sumter, S. C. 


GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 


President, Mrs, Forrest M. Beaty, 507 Taylor Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Mitprep M. McKniout, 701 Camden Street, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


VIRGINIA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss Loviss M. Powe.t, Whittier Hall, Teachers’ College. New 


York, N. Y. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Evisasern R. P. Cocks, Box 22, Bon Air, Va. 


WASHINGTON STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss Mary S. Loomis, Genera] Hospital, Seattle, Wash. 
Secretary, Miss Lauga MAcMILian, 322 Broadway, North, Seattle, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION, 


President, Mrs. Grorct Lounssury, 1119 Lee Street, Charleston, W. Va. 
Secretary, Miss Carrie R. Pierce, 411 South Front Street, Wheeling, W. Va 
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